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TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., February 24 and 25, 1950 


NOTE: Because the government has commandeered 
two rooms which we had expected to use on Saturday, 
it has been necessary for us to change the Conference 
luncheon from Saturday noon to Friday noon. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


9:00 A.M. Registration begins. (Fee: $1.00) 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting of the National Council 
of Independent Schools 


10:00-11:00. ‘Past History, Present Accomplishments, Future 

Hopes of the National Council of Independent Schools.” 

A series of brief talks by representatives of the N.C.I.S.: 

William L. W. Field, Headmaster Emeritus, Milton Acad- 
emy, Milton, Mass. 

Francis Parkman, Executive Secretary of N.C.LS. 

Ethel M. Spurr, Headmistress, Northrop Collegiate School, 
Minneapolis 

Father Lorenzo K. Reed, Director of Secondary Schools, 
Jesuit Educational Association 

Herbert W. Smith, Headmaster, Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago 

Wilson Parkhill, Headmaster, Collegiate School, New York 
City (Chairman of N.C.1.S.) 


11:00-12:00. Address by President Katharine E. McBride, 
Bryn Mawr College 
12:45 P.M. Luncheon ($3.50,! including tax and tip) 
Chairman, Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1. Greeting from the American Council on Education: Dr. 
George F. Zook, President 
2. Report of the Chairman of the SEB 
3. Address by Dr. Paul E. Smith, Ass’t Director, Div. of 
International Educational Relations, U. S. Office of 
Education: ‘‘Ambassadors in the Classroom” 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ArT 
Chairman, Oliver W. Nuse, The Wm. Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Topic: ‘““The Role of the Museum and the Secondary School 
in Art Education” 
Speakers: Lois A. Bingham, Associate Curator in Charge of 
Education, National Gallery of Art 
Jack Bookbinder, Special Assistant to the Director of Fine 
and Industrial Arts, Philadelphia, Pa., Public Schools 
This meeting will be held in the National Gallery of Art. A 
special tour will follow the discussion. 


ENGLISH 
Chairman, H. Hall Katzenbach, Jr., Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C. 
Topic: “‘The Folger Library and the Study of Shakespeare”’ 


Speaker: Dr. Giles E. Dawson, Curator of Books and Manu- 
scripts, Folger Library; Lecturer in Elizabethan Drama, 
Catholic University 


This meeting will be held in the Folger Library. A special 
tour will follow the discussion of Dr. Dawson's talk. 


LIBRARIANS 
Chairman, Mrs. Rachel F. Wood, Mount Vernon Seminary, 
Washington, D. C. 
1. Greeting, Librarian of Congress 
2. “World Citizenship Through Recreational Reading”’ 


Margaret A. Edwards, Coordinator of Work with 

Young People, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
3. “Citizenship and Government Publications” 

Roy B. Eastin, Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 

ernment Printing Office 


This meeting will be held in the Library of Congress. Govern- 
ment publications of interest to school libraries will be ex- 
hibited. A tour of the Library of Congress will follow the 
meeting. 


Primary Scuoots (Grades 1-5) 


Chairman, Martha C. Parsons, Friends School, Baltimore, Md. 
Topic: ‘‘Developing Human Relations in the Primary Grades” 
Participants in the Symposium: 
Joseph Callahan, The Gilman Country School, Baltimore 
Claire Walker, Friends School, Baltimore 


Clare Dewsnap, Principal of Lower School, Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia 


Raymond Donelson, Baltimore Dept. of Public Education 


RELIGION 


Chairman, The Rev. John Page Williams, Headmaster, St. 
Christopher’s School, Richmond, Va. 


Speakers: ‘‘The Religious Presuppositions of the Whole School 
Curriculum” 


The Rev. Albert T. Mollegen, Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary 
“A Course in Religion” 
Robert A. Moss, Groton School, Groton, Mass. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL SCIENCE 
Chairman, Carl P. Swinnerton, Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn. 
Speakers: “Trends and Problems in Secondary School Science” 
Dr. Philip G. Johnson, Specialist for Science, Division of 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, U. S. Office of 
Education 
“The Role of the Science Department in Sex Education” 
Edgar N. Sanford, Westover School, Middlebury, Conn. 


There will be a table display of literature, packets, etc., by the 
National Science Teachers Association. 


1 The price of the luncheon may seem less exorbitant if one stops to realize that it covers more than just the price of the meal, 
plus sales tax and tip. It includes also private service in a private dining room and the use of all meeting rooms during the two 


days without charge. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


9:00 A.M. Registration continues. 
days.) 


(One fee covers both 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings: 


ELementARY ScuHoo ts (Grades 6-9) 


Chairman, Frank S. Somerby, The Buckley School, New York 
City 
Topic: ‘‘What Changes the Elementary Schools Would Make 
in the Entrance Requirements of the Secondary Schools” 
Panel: Harriet M. Tyng, Director, Willard Day School, Troy, 
eS 
Dr. Henry H. Welles, Headmaster, New Canaan Country 
School, New Canaan, Conn. 
Robert A. Furey, Allen-Stevenson School, New York City 
C. Thurston Chase, Jr., Headmaster, Eaglebrook School, 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Wilson Parkhill, Headmaster, Collegiate School, New York 
City 


LANGUAGES 

Chairman, Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia 

Speaker: Dr. Henry Lee Smith, Jr., Director of Foreign Lan- 
guage Training, Deputy Director of Foreign Language In- 
stitute, Department of State 
Dr. Smith and an assistant will first explain their procedure 
in teaching foreign languages. Then, after a short recess, they 
will give a typical “‘first lesson’’ to five members of the audience 
in some language known to few or none of those present. 


SociaL STUDIES 


Chairman, Mrs. Donald Chrisman, Northampton School for 
Girls, Northampton, Mass. 
Topic: “The Role of the Secondary Schools in Educating for 
International Understanding” 
Speakers: “The Foreign Student in the American School” 
Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein, Headmaster, Stony Brook School, 
Stony Brook, L. IL, N. Y. 
“The Teacher Exchange Program”’ 
A. Marguerite Zouck, Principal, Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 
“The Social Studies Curriculum and International Under- 
standing” 
Charles Brodhead, Assistant Headmaster and History 
Instructor, Darrow School, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
“Methods of Creating Changes in Attitude” 
Donald B. Watt, Jr., Assistant Director, The Experiment 
in International Living, Putney, Vermont 


2:00-4:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


MATHEMATICS 


Chairman, James L. Dresser, The Gilman Country School, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Speakers: ““A Teacher’s List of Fundamental Arithmetic 
Understandings” 

Evelyn L. Bull, Teacher of Intermed. Grades and former 
Chairman, Primary Arithmetic Committee for Wash- 
ington, D. C., Curriculum Revision Program 

“How to Teach Computation with Approximate Data” 
Dr. Carl N. Shuster, N. J. State Teachers College, Tren- 


ton, N. J.; Lecturer, Columbia University 
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“Changes in Emphasis in the New Mathematics Program of 
the College Entrance Examination Board” 
Dr. William S. Litterick, Director of Research Service, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
Annual Report of the SEB Mathematics Examiners 
Walter A. Davis, Jr., Greenwich Country Day School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


PuysicaL Epucation 
Chairman, Martin W. Souders, Director, Dept. of Physical 
Education, The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Topic: “Reducing the Hazards of Athletics by Intelligent 
Administration”’ 
Speaker to be announced. 


REMEDIAL READING 
Chairman: Rhoda Harris, Headmistress, Albany Academy for 
Girls, Albany, N. Y. 
Topic: “‘Materials Used in Remedial Reading Teaching” 
Panel: Getting the Meaning (Guiler & Coleman) 
Dr. A. L. Lincoln, The Lawrenceville School, Lawrence- 
ville, N.J. 
Spelling Materials in a Remedial Reading Program 
Mrs. Roswell H. Rudd, The Hotchkiss School and The 
Salisbury School (Conn.) 
The Reader's Digest Reading Work Book 
Mrs. George F. Hamer, Jr., The Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 
Subject to be announced 
Converse Prudden, Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 
The last hour of the meeting will be devoted to general discussion, 
during which those in attendance will be given opportunity to 
present other materials. The Committee in charge of this meet- 
ing is Miss Rhoda Harris, Chairman; Dr. Frances Triggs, 
Chairman of the Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc.; 
and Dr. A. L. Lincoln, Director of Studies, The Lawrence 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. F. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
Chairman, Robert W. Neathery, The Episcopal Academy, 
Overbrook, Pa. 
Topics: ‘What topics in science would the secondary teacher 
prefer to be treated in the elementary grades?” 
“Projects in science I have found stimulating to my pupils 
in the elementary grades” 
A panel of secondary and elementary school teachers will dis- 
cuss these topics and answer questions. 
will be invited. 


General discussion 











GENERAL INFORMATION 

There will be interesting exhibits of educational ma- 
terials, a demonstration of the use of slidefilms, and con- 
tinuous showings of films during the two days of the 
Annual Conference. 
tt The Hospitality Committee will provide information 
concerning sightseeing trips and places of interest to be 
visited by delegates during their free time. 

The Annual Conference is open to all who care to 
attend. 

















IS LANGUAGE TEACHING TRUDGING OUT? 


By Ricuarp H. Deano! 


Scene: Faculty Meeting at a secondary school. 
Time: ca 1975. 


Headmaster: We meet today for the final vote on our 
curriculum revision. Before the voting I would sum 
up the Committee’s study. In recent years there has 
been much public criticism of the secondary curricu- 
lum. Parents, patrons, educators feel that our gradu- 
ates are not suited to this modern age of technical 
advancement, that our graduates do not have enough 
practical knowledge of a sort enabling them to move 
smoothly into the business of life, that in many in- 
stances our program has required of students interests 
and skills which they do not have and has discouraged 
those which they do have. Your Committee, which I 
appointed, took all these factors into consideration; 
they consulted with the critics, the parents, the pa- 
trons, the students, the educators, the local com- 
munity leaders; they reviewed our present program; 
they immersed themselves in the numerous studies of 
recent years; they ... ah, ah... well, let me sum 
up our conclusions. 

The Core Curriculum courses which have been 
built up in the last decade or two have proven their 
value, while at the same time crowding the course of 
study unmercifully — for the students, that is. Sev- 
eral years ago, you may remember, a similar situation 
was eased by absorbing much of the old history de- 
partment into these courses. It seems now that in 
their continued growth, a growth which has given our 
Core Curriculum men and department national re- 
nown, they tend to duplicate the work in other fields, 
notably English in the third and fourth years, where 
the reading of literature is stressed. Now there is a 
great deal of reading done in the “Core” courses — 
you have all seen those large volumes, Core Curriculum 
Course for the 9th Grade, Core Curriculum Course for 
the 10th Grade, Core Curriculum Course for the 11th 
Grade, Core Curriculum Course for the 12th Grade, fine 
compendiums all — and several sections of this read- 
ing deal with citizenship at different periods of his- 
tory and with the culture of those times. It is the 
recommendation of the Committee that English 3 
and English 4 be abolished, while English 1 and Eng- 
lish 2, stressing the mechanics of reading and writing, 
be retained. This will enable our boys to broaden 
somewhat their course in the last two years, and the 
Core Curriculum Courses can really do the job that 
they are equipped to do, while giving the students 
plenty of meaty reading material more directly re- 


lated to life today and yesterday than does the more 

lit’ry stuff of English 3 & 4. Is there any discussion? 

Science Man: May we ask for a bit of the time to 

increase the length of our labs? 

Headmaster: It seems reasonable that, after working 

out the needs of Core Curriculum, there should be a 

bit of time for Science. 

Mathematics Man: For engineering students, and you 

all know how those requirements are being increased, 

we should be able to offer an Introduction to Calculus 

and for the non-engineering student we should. .. . 

Headmaster: It should be possible, but all these re- 

quests must be referred to the Committee. If you 

will turn them in to the Chairman... . 

History Man: Would the Core Curriculum Course in- 

clude a bit more historical reading? As outside work, 

of course? 

Language Man: Uh! Please... . 

Core Curriculum Man: It’s all been translated. 

English Man: All the work in literature is in English 

3 & 4. You simply can’t abolish those courses! 

Core Curriculum Man: Why not? 

English Man: Well, the beauty of the language, the 

immortal bard, the. . wh...uh.. 
. of ...of ... our forefathers. .. . 

Core Curriculum Man: We are working on a pamphlet 

containing the essence of English and American Lit- 

erature in digest form with a chronology of the cul- 

ture. Each student will be required to obtain one. 

Headmaster: Does any one care to make a motion? 

Core Curriculum Man: I move the Committee’s recom- 

mendation be accepted as it stands. 

Science Man: I second the motion. 

Headmaster: We will vote by departments. 

Curriculum! 

Head of Core Curriculum: Seven for — none against. 

Headmaster: English! 

Head of English: Two against . . 

Headmaster: History! 

Head of History: One for — none against. 

Headmaster: Language! 

Head of Language: One against . . 

Headmaster: Mathematics! 

Head of Math: Three for — none against. 

Headmaster: Science! 

Headof Sience: Three for — none against. 

Headmaster: The totals are: fifteen for — three against 

. three absent. The motion carries and I feel the 
faculty joins me to a man in thanking the Chairman 


. culture of 


Core 


. two absent. 


. one absent. 


1 Mr. Delano is Chairman of the Language Department, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, IIl. 
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of the Committee and Head of Core Curriculum for 
his and the Committee’s work on this problem. The 
meeting is adjourned. 

Core Curriculum Men, Mathematics Men and Science 
Men collect in a busy group as the others trudge out. 


I 

F this be prophecy, it is firmly based in the past 

history of the classics departments and in the 

present history of the modern language depart- 
ments — thus by projection to the English depart- 
ments with modifications to cover the courses in the 
mechanics of the language. Most of us who have 
been in the profession a few years can with the neces- 
sary transpositions recognize the above scene. I 
have heard an administrator propose that a// depart- 
ments but language have a requirement; I have heard 
an administrator defend the substitution of biology 
for German; I am assured by friends at a great uni- 
versity that the language requirement was voted out 
because the members of the department did not put 
up a fight and some did not even attend the final 
faculty meeting. And any one who has attended 
language meetings in the last six to seven years has 
heard the professors crow about their increased en- 
rollment as a justified gift from God and, more re- 
cently, weep in their beer at decreasing enrollments 
as the blow of cruel fate. 

How can this trend be combatted, reversed even? 
Why has it come to pass? At present most language 
teachers fall back on two rather negative arguments: 
(a) the administrators are illiterates and/or (b) the 
present generation lacks, because of radios, television, 
movies, etc., an appreciation of the eternal verities. 
From the specialized viewpoint of the language 
teacher most administrators probably are illiterates, 
but most of them are even so to science teachers, to 
mathematics teachers, etc., avd most teachers are illit- 
erates from the specialized point of view of the admin- 
istrators, so that closes out the circle and the argu- 
ment. To (b) above I would say: ‘‘Bahhh!” 

A more realistic answer falls into two parts. First, 
one need not go back many years to find the modern 
languages firmly entrenched in three and four-year 
courses in the secondary curriculum. How did they 
lose out? Well, they split up and wrangled among 
themselves, so that the loss of enrollment in German, 
French or Spanish was greeted with ill-concealed glee 
by the other two (even as the reduction of the study 
of Latin and Greek was hardly a cause for gloom 
among the teachers of modern languages). The net 
result of this ill-conceived rivalry was fewer votes 
and less cohesiveness when language teaching was at- 
tacked. Second, the classics men lost out and the 
modern language men are losing out because they did 


and are doing a relatively poor job. If you inherit a 
million dollars and, barring revolution, succeed in 
losing it, you probably are getting a rough approxima- 
tion of your just deserts! 


II 


This is no place to retail the windy carpings 
against language teaching, and they hold hardly more 
water than do the arguments of the teachers cited 
above. There are, however, several lines of defence 
or, better, of attack. One is political: teachers of 
language, be it English, French, German, Latin, 
Russian, Spanish or Siamese, must hang together, 
must give each other wholehearted support! Two is 
pedagogical: for God’s sake take stock of your courses, 
objectives and techniques and be sure they match up. 
No administrator ever removed or cut a course for 
which there was student demand, and vice versa 
the best course in the world is useless without stu- 
dents. Make your courses interesting at almost any 
sacrifice — results as well as students will then take 
care of themselves. It is just barely possible that the 
groaning of students about language courses is jus- 
tified, that they do not feel the results justify the out- 
put! Use movies, use more oral work, use songs but 
integrate them to an objective of the course — stu- 
dents don’t like variety for amusement’s sake either! 
Teach language, wot how to talk about it! Three is 
ideological: stand up for the ultimate values of lan- 
guage study. Don’t try to defeat the other fellow on 
his own ground, it’s the surest way to get the beating 
of your life. Many evenings of discussion with scien- 
tists, mathematicians, administrators, social scien- 
tists (?), regarding the values or lack of same in the 
study of languages and literature have convinced me 
that with rare exceptions their training is such that 
they demand an answer in the formulations of science, 
mathematics or “‘education.”” No reply is possible on 
those terms. One might as well insist on accepting 
the value of fish on/y if they grew in a garden. The 
values of language and literature are not subject to 
the scientific approach. Man, the individual, and 
man, the creator of language and literature, is an un- 
scientific, an unformulated product, and so is that 
which concerns man! For an interesting discussion of 
an imposing attempt at the impossible task of sub- 
jecting man to one or more “‘scientific”’ formulas read 
“The American Soldier,” Commentary, Vol. VIII, 
No. 5, p. 487 ff. 


Ill 


And what are the values inherent in the teaching 
of language and ultimately of literature? I believe 
they are two-fold. One, the study of literature is the 
most successful method of inculcating the ethical 
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Ethics 


values, of which we hear so much today. 
come from the heart, the abdomen, the senses; they 
are not in essence intellectual, but emotional. Judg- 
ments of values are not achieved through mere assess- 


ment of facts. No textbook written by teachers or 
professors can ever hope to gain its ends through emo- 
tional appeal, for few if any can write well enough! 
If the authors had that creative spark, they would be 
writing literature! Could any psychological discus- 
sion of jealousy reach the student as does Othello? 
Could any discussion of love of one’s native land, pa- 
triotism if you like, have one fraction of the effect of 
Heine’s Ich hatte einst ein schones Vaterland? Can any 
history text delineate Mary, Queen of Scots, as does 
Schiller in Maria Stuart? Can any text depict the 
social implications of Boston as Marquand’s The Late 
George Apley, Dineen’s Ward 8 or parts of Wolfe’s 
Of Time and the River? No, of course not, for these 
and thousands of other examples hit us where we re- 
act, in our emotions, in our hearts and guts!! There 
is your basic defence for advanced reading in English, 
French, German, Russian, Spanish, Latin, etc. 





The other value, our sole defence for the miserable 
little two-year courses that most foreign language 
teachers are stuck with today, is eloquently stated in 
Professor W. F. Twaddell’s recent article.1 The pos- 
sibilities structurally and otherwise of language are 
limitless, while the possibilities within one’s native 
tongue are limited by its structural patterns and vo- 
cabulary — Q.E.D. the study of a foreign language 
giving the student this insight is enlightening and 
broadening. At the level of operation in the native 
tongue one sees his choices as free, as a matter of 
style, for its structural and vocabulary limitations 
have become a part of one’s unconscious; in a foreign 
tongue during the first and second years the student 
soon realizes that he is adrift among choices which are 
not free, for he is struggling with the limitations en- 
forced by the unfamiliar structure and vocabulary. 
This is worth seeing, for while meaning is our destina- 
tion, the way to it, through rules, is a journey with its 
own rewards; and this journey of the two-year lan- 
guage course leads to insights regarding the structure 
of language which are impossible to the monolingual. 





SCOUTING AT THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


By Cuartes C, TILiincHast? 


I 
|e a great many years the faculty and adminis- 


trative officers of the Horace Mann School 

have been strongly supporting the program of 
scouting as it has been carried out as a part of our 
entire instructional philosophy. The troop, now 
Troop 501 Manhattan, was founded on December 26, 
1916, and has had a continuous and unbroken history 
from that date until now. The first Scoutmaster was 
Colba F. Gucker, later connected with the Lincoln 
School, of Teachers College, and now a member of the 
faculty at the New Lincoln School, of New York 
City, who gave the new organization an impetus 
which made its start most auspicious. It is of inter- 
est to note that Mr. Gucker is continuing his personal 
interest in this movement and is at the present time 
Scoutmaster of a Cub Pack in connection with the 
Riverside Church, of New York City. 

In September, 1919, Robert F. Payne took over 
the leadership of the troop and for the past thirty 
years has demonstrated a type of leadership which 
has brought him into national prominence and which 
has made the outcomes of the scout program at the 
Horace Mann School such as to make it clear that the 
school itself should in every way support this move- 


ment. The late James E. Russell, Dean of Teachers 
College for many years, became keenly interested in 
the scout movement as an integral part of education 
in both public and non-public schools, and his enthusi- 
astic and intelligent support of our troop and our pro- 
gram for it helped tremendously to set up a firm basis 
of operation in the early days. 


II 


The troop meets in the school building every Fri- 
day afternoon and evening with room, light and heat 
and all other physical necessities provided without 
cost by the school itself. The program carried out is 
the usual one found in any good scout troop, and there 
are, of course, frequent hikes and excursions, some- 
times overnight, sometimes for a week-end and some- 
times for a longer period, such as are found in any 
well functioning troop. The size of the troop has 
varied from year to year, but it has never been smaller 
than four patrols, or a total of thirty-two boys, and 
on one occasion, now some little time ago, interest 
was so keen that it was necessary to operate two 
simultaneous troops with a total of nearly seventy 
boys. 

Interest in scouting is still very active even though 


1 “Meanings, Habits and Rules,” W. F. Twaddell; Language Learning, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 4 ff. 
? Dr. Tillinghast is Principal of The Horace Mann School, New York City. 
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the older boys, in this school at least, seem to find so 
many other avenues for their outside-of-class inter- 
ests — music, dramatics, publications, athletics, to 
mention only a few — that the average age of the 
troop in terms of its membership is lower than it was 
some years ago. We are watching with great interest 
what effect the lowering of the age of admission from 
twelve to eleven for a Tenderfoot and the setting up 
of the Explorers at the age of fourteen will have upon 
our general program. Already this year we have ad- 
mitted several eleven-year-old boys, and there seems 
to be considerable expression of interest on the part 
of others. 

Troop 501 has had a normal number of Eagle 
Scouts, but we are more pleased even than by that 
fact to know that scattered throughout the entire 
country are many of our former scouts who are now 
serving as scoutmasters for troops of their own. We 
feel that the contribution of the Horace Mann School 
through scouting has been exceedingly worthwhile. 


Ill 


It would seem to me that any school, public or 
non-public, could well afford to give serious and, in 
the end, favorable consideration to the establishing 
of a troop under its general auspices. That there are 
some administrative problems connected therewith 
cannot be gainsaid. It is not easy to find a time of 
meeting which does not conflict with other equally 
important appointments; it may not be easy to find 
proper leadership, both in the scoutmaster and in the 
troop committee; it may not be easy to find actual 
geographical locations where hiking and the other 
outdoor parts of the overall program can be carried 
on. No one of these problems is, it seems to me, 
serious enough to militate against the eventual suc- 
cess of a boy scout program with all of its resulting 
good to the morale with which it is connected. It is 
our testimony at the Horace Mann School that the 
advantages of the scout troop have so far outweighed 
the disadvantages as to make the latter almost negli- 
gible in our memory. 


The Horace Mann School has been unusually 
fortunate in the leadership given by Mr. Payne. Not 
every school might be as fortunate in securing so 
skilled and devoted a leader, but given such leader- 
ship any school, public or non-public, could be sure 
that the net results of the scout program would be of 
real advantage to all the fine educational ideals for 
which any good school tries to stand. 

It may not be out of place in this brief article for 
me to report that Mr. Payne has been awarded both 
the Silver Beaver and the Silver Buffalo. The cita- 
tion which he received in the spring of 1948, when at 


ceremonies in Seattle he was awarded the Silver 
Buffalo, reads as follows: 

ROBERT F. PAYNE Educator, Assistant Principal, Horace 
Mann School for Boys. Scoutmaster for three decades; of Troop 
1, Greenfield, Massachusetts, 1915 to World War I; and of 
Troop 501, (Horace Mann School for Boys), of New York City, 
since 1920. Served in World War I as a flying cadet. Thirty- 
three years as a Scout Leader and al! in two Troops. Twenty- 
four years as a Camp Leader and all in one school. 

As a Scoutmaster he worked directly with Scouts, using the 
Patrol Method as the pattern of his instruction. He enjoys the 
trust and the enduring friendship of a host of boys. He finds the 
second generation of boys fully as interesting and delightful to 
work with as were their fathers. Has spoken and written on boy 
problems, conducted Leadership Training Courses for a dozen 
Local Scout Councils. Awarded the Silver Beaver 1942. Mem- 
ber of the National Committee on Scouting Requirements, In- 
signia and Uniform, and Committee on Volunteer Training. 
Represents in his personality, his character and understanding 
of boys the highest type of successful Scoutmaster. 


IV 

It is to me a great satisfaction to have been given 
the privilege by THe INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN 
to write thus briefly about scouting in our school. 
While social conditions rapidly change and while 
many other agencies are now working, sometimes 
singly and sometimes in cooperation, to do for our 
growing boys what the leaders of scouting some thirty 
years or more ago envisioned as a result of the pro- 
gram which was then set up, I am still of the opinion 
that the philosophy of the Boy Scouts of America and 
the details of the program which seeks to put this 
philosophy into practice are such as to make it de- 
sirable to do all that we can to support the general 
movement. A school, therefore, which establishes a 
troop is, in my judgment, doing two things. In the 
first place, it is lending active support to a splendid 
social ideal and, in the second place, it is within its 
own immediate life creating an opportunity for boys, 
younger and older, to render a real contribution to 
the school of which they are a part and the larger so- 
ciety to which they will eventually go. 











MAY EXAMINATION PROGRAM 


The May examinations of the Secondary Education 
Board will be held on Thursday and Friday, May 25 and 26. 

This year for the first time no candidate’s fee will be 
charged for a boy or girl entering a member school by 
means of one or more of these examinations. Every 
school will be charged simply the cost of the papers them- 
selves — ten cents each plus cost of mailing — whether it 
uses them for admission or for promotion. 

No school may use the examinations in advance of the 
announced schedule (please see page 4 of The Definition of 
Requirements for 1950). Non-member schools may not 
order the examinations of 1950 until July 1. 

Complete information about the May program will 
be sent to all member schools early in the spring. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN COLLEGE PREPARATION 


By Epwarp T. Hatt! 


I 

T is a rare school that has not had the experience 

of sending an intelligent, academically well-pre- 

pared boy into college, only to learn a year or 
two later that his ‘“‘connections have been severed” 
(to use an expression dear to deans) because of in- 
adequate scholastic standing. Not only does such an 
occurrence permanently mar the career of the promis- 
ing young alumnus, but it also reflects upon the school 
which sent him to college. Whether or not that re- 
flection is completely fair is beside the point; the 
school is judged by its graduates. 

More fundamental than such superficial judgment 
is the fact that failures such as these among inde- 
pendent school students suggest a responsibility of the 
school itself to furnish, besides its academic disci- 
plines, sufficient motivation for education per se to 
make a boy want to get the most out of his opportuni- 
ties for higher learning. In attempting to solve this 
problem, several schools furnish elaborate “‘guidance”’ 
in “how to get along in college,” the motif of which 
generally is avoidance of temptation and delivery 
from evil. The colleges themselves spend a good deal 
of time telling their freshmen how to stay out of 
trouble. But comparatively few institutions at either 
secondary or college level seem to attack the subject 
of a college education from the positive point of view: 
what is an education and why should anybody want 
one? 

The program outlined below was devised during 
the school year 1948-1949 for the specific purpose of 
making forty-four seniors aware of some of the aims 
of higher education, so that they might approach 
their own college careers ‘‘with some discernment and 
perhaps a sense of genuine anticipation.” The only 
initial assumption made and accepted was that all 
members of the class wanted ultimately to pursue 
higher education in some form. The course proceeded 
from the general to the specific, working from a broad 
survey of educational philosophy to an intensive pro- 
gram of individual counseling on college curricula. 
Its title was “Studies in Education.” 

From the first its purpose was not to offer “short 
cuts to a successful college life adjustment,” or any 
such jargon. On the contrary, we wanted only to 
make sure that our boys knew why they wanted to go 
to college, and had some idea of what to look for when 
they arrived. When it became known that we were 
contemplating such a course, we were deluged with 
good advice and what appeared to be bad books — 


none of which offered the slightest hint of what the 
purpose of a college education, or of the very existence 
of a college, might be. 


Il 


Correctly or incorrectly, we proceeded first of all 
on the assumption that a graduating secondary school 
senior who intends to enter college would do well to 
find out a little about education in general. If the 
student is expected to “adjust” to “‘college life,” he 
might as well know why there is such a thing as a 
college. If he is expected to thread his way safely 
through the initial bewilderment of a college existence, 
he should know what his college thinks it is doing, 
and why. The average college catalogue does not 
tell him; the rare one which does frequently presents 
its particular educational hypothesis in a vacuum — 
as if it were unique and wholly dissociated from any 
general philosophy of education. 

In planning our course, we therefore determined 
to penetrate as close to the bed rock of educational 
thinking as we could without completely alienating 
our class or confusing ourselves. We chose two 
modern books representing widely divergent philoso- 
phies of education: Sir Richard Livingstone’s Educa- 
tion for a World Adrift and Sidney Hook’s Education 
for Modern Man. Reading in these books was assigned 
(and sometimes done); lectures and discussions at- 
tempted to fill in the gaps. 

What we derived from the study of these two books 
will be obvious to anyone who has read both. Living- 
stone is an eloquent and scholarly exponent of what is 
loosely called the “metaphysical” school of education, 
which presupposes absolute values and finds them, 
for the most part, in “‘the study of greatness.”” Hook, 
to the contrary, is a leader of “experimental” think- 
ing, which stipulates that values in education, as in 
science, must be determined by actual experiment, 
and that anything which is valuable can be proved so. 

Thus for the first time these boys were exposed to 
the new idea that “‘all this stuff we’ve been taking” 
could be made to fit into one or the other of these 
conflicting theories. They were encouraged to take 
sides with either classical or experimental education, 
and to determine the sort of program favored by 
each. With a few final discussions, aimed at crystal- 
lizing these concepts of educational philosophy, the 
first phase of the course closed. 

At this point in the course we had become mark- 
edly unpopular. “We thought you were going to give 


1 Mr. Hall is Assistant Headmaster of St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass. 
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us something about college,” complained several 
practical citizens to whom, quite normally, theory as 
such seemed a waste of time. We countered these 
objections by asking the class to read and master the 
curricular requirements of four major colleges. We 
had assembled the pertinent information on a reserve 
shelf in the library, and it was a relatively simple 
matter for the students to compare these requirements 
with one another. They discovered, of course, that 
most liberal arts colleges nowadays are dividing “‘ed- 
ucation”’ into three categories, labelled as a rule Hu- 
manities, Social Sciences, and Natural Sciences. 
Under “Humanities” are considered philosophy, re- 
ligion, language and literature, linguistics, music, and 
art; under “Social Sciences” history, psychology, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and anthropology; under ‘“‘Natural 
Sciences,” mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
astronomy, and geology. With these broad distinc- 
tions all sorts of permutations were found to occur. 
And within them, in varying degrees in the curricula 
of different colleges, could be found underlying phil- 
osophies akin to the “metaphysical” or “experimen- 
tal” concepts mentioned above. 

All this still seemed a little remote to the boys. 
For one thing, they were quite reluctant to believe 
that we knew what we were talking about, since, 
after all, we were provincial schoolmasters too naive 
to grasp the harsh realities of the college world. We 
were amiable idealists without much knowledge of 
“the word.” It remained for others to convince our 
class that the ideas presented to them had reality. 

The third phase of the course, therefore, was con- 
ducted by guests from the colleges themselves. We 
chose our speakers not necessarily for their official 
positions, but for their personalities, their knowledge, 
and their sympathy with the youngish mind. Alto- 
gether four distinguished and generous visitors from 
four prominent colleges talked to our boys. In addi- 
tion to giving an hour’s talk on the educational and 
extracurricular offerings of their institutions, they re- 
mained with us long enough to answer dozens of 
searching questions and to talk informally with the 
students. They willingly pointed out the relation- 
ships between the broad educational concepts we had 
been discussing and their particular application or 
non-application in their own colleges. In many ways 
they were the core of the whole course, for it was 
they who were mainly responsible for the boys’ con- 
viction that the whole enterprise had been a measur- 
able success. 

Finally, after a general lecture or two which at- 
tempted to tie up loose ends, to offer advice, and to 
promote arguments, we entered the final stage of the 
course. This, for lack of a more attractive name, we 
must call “individual guidance.” We felt that we 
could be of help in suggesting appropriate freshman 


programs for each of our boys, and in reviewing with 
them the formidable prose of their college catalogues. 
In this enterprise we were aided by a good deal of 
advice from college administrators, and by the re- 
sources of our own experience. Keeping before each 
boy the pattern of education we had been presenting, 
we encouraged him to try, tentatively, to project his 
own share in it. We did not, however, suggest either 
that vocational decisions should be confirmed at this 
time, or that any program we recommended should 
necessarily be adopted. At the end of each recom- 
mendation we wrote the one word: “Investigate!” 

This class has now entered college, but the results 
of our work — if any — can hardly be apparent ex- 
cept in an evident earnestness of intention. We have 
been praised for “making us think about college,” 
and we have been raked over coals of fire for “‘getting 
me into that awful seminar.”’ All of this we bear with 
equanimity, because we know that we — or anyone 
else — can do better than we did on our first try. 


Ill 


Because we are convinced that such a course as 
ours can play a vital part in the training of seniors 
preparing for college, we are continuing our work 
this year. In planning our new course, we are re- 
evaluating several aspects of it. With the help of 
several enthusiastic freshmen who are thoroughly en- 
joying the task of setting us straight, we are studying 
the job we did with a view of improving it. Here 
are some of the conclusions to which we have come: 


1. The basic concept of the course is sound. No 
harm, and a great deal of good, can be done 
by the study of higher education at this stage. 

2. The reading was good for the abler students, 
but too difficult and abstract for many of the 
slower ones. 

3. The visiting representatives are worth their 
weight in uranium. 

4. College catalogues and even “confidential 
guides” are often untrustworthy; the word 
“Investigate” should be underlined before 
anyone recommends a course to anyone else. 

5. Acareful balance should be maintained, in the 
study of college curricula, between large and 
small institutions, between liberal arts and 
technical colleges. 

6. Such a course, to be worth what it can be 
worth, should have more time devoted to it 
than the twenty hours we were able to unearth 
last year. 

7. Preliminary study of college problems can and 
should be begun before senior year. 

8. No course can be a substitute for the individual 
counseling of each senior on his choice of the 
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type of college he wants, and the particular 
institution of this type for which he is best 
fitted. 

This report has been written less as an account 
of a successful experiment than as a record of an ex- 
periment which may subsequently give indications 
of having been successful. We are interested in the 
problem of ‘‘college preparation” not only as it affects 
our own school and others like it, but its relationship 
to schools and colleges everywhere. In a decade of 
unprecedented emphasis upon the values of a college 
education, it seems less than our duty not to examine 
closely the word “preparatory” which once desig- 
nated many of our schools. Yet to examine, as the 
experimentalists I have mentioned above would re- 
mind us, is by no means to conclude. A conclusion 
can be written to our own experiment only by forty- 
four freshmen now working out their respective sal- 
vations in ten colleges and universities. 

And, after all, paternalism must stop somewhere. 
For we must never forget that it is their salvation, 
not ours, which is supremely important. And only 
they can work it out. 





PERSONALS 
School Head Looking for Position 

An experienced Head of Lower School division of a 
large independent boys’ boarding school is looking for a 
similar position in a boarding or day school. Five years 
in his present capacity, with three previous years as 
teacher of English, social studies, and arithmetic, grades 
5 to 8. Married, with three small children. 

Please address letters to Mrs. Willis B. Holman, 12 
Cedar Lane, Chatham, N. J. 





Rules 


The rules governing the placement of personal adver- 
tisements are as follows: 

The Buttetin will publish brief notices from teachers 
who are looking for new positions or from schools which 
are looking for new teachers. The charge is $5.00, and 
the number of words should be limited to about fifty. 
The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 

Since the office of the Secondary Education Board 
cannot assume the burden of correspondence, all notices 
must give the name and address of the school or of the 
teacher placing the advertisement—or of a friend of the 
teacher if anonymity is desired. 























ENROLLMENT IN THE SMALL SCHOOL 


By THompson D. Grant! 


] 

rt may well be that the seven fat years of enroll- 

ment which the smaller independent schools have 

enjoyed are about to be followed by seven lean 
years. The first indications of a general price decline 
are now becoming convincingly apparent, and it be- 
hooves the small schools to look once again to their 
enrollments and to make plans that will sustain them 
through such lean years as may lie ahead. Concern 
over enrollment, even in the best of times, is greater, 
of course, in those schools which are young in age, small 
in numbers, and without substantial endowment. 

In such schools fixed operating expenses have to 
be met from current income consisting entirely of 
student tuitions, and the question of enrollment too 
often becomes more economic than educational. 
Heads of such schools must be able administrators 
and only slightly less than financial miracle men. 
The size and calibre of the faculty, the quality and 
quantity of teaching facilities, even the extent of 
necessary maintenance depend upon the number of 
students enrolled. The harassed headmaster finds 
himself too often caught up in a vicious circle. The 
size of the student body is directly affected by the 
quality of instruction the school offers, and yet the 


money available for teachers’ salaries is uncompro- 
misingly limited to a proportion of the income avail- 
able from tuitions. 

Frequently administrators and trustees of a school 
in this predicament, looking for some painless way in 
which to give their enrollment a shot in the arm, have 
resorted to the dubious business of raising money to 
erect new and more attractive buildings, only to find 
that the increase in students is not commensurate 
with the increased cost. With the first ill wind that 
blows across the financial horizon such a school is 
apt to sink under the weight of its own indebtedness. 

The administrator of a small, relatively poor 
school, given a halfway adequate plant, will be smart 
if he gives first consideration to the business of ac- 
quiring a really top-notch staff, As he finds available 
men who he feels have something of real value to 
contribute to his school, he will do well to make a 
position attractive enough to hold them, if not per- 
manently, at least for a number of years. To justify 
its existence the independent school is obliged to offer 
its students and patrons better educational oppor- 
tunities than are available in the tax-supported 
schools. Given a stable faculty of high calibre it can 
do just this and therefore has a genuine raison d’étre. 


1 Mr. Grant is Assistant Headmaster of Pebble Hill School, DeWitt, N. Y. 
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II 


In order that the budget may be made up in time 
to formulate definite plans for teachers and supplies 
for the opening of school in September it is important 
to line up the fall registration as early in the year as 
possible. This problem is less intense with those 
schools affuent enough to afford full-time admissions 
officers. It is necessary to fix upon a minimum num- 
ber of students below which the school cannot afford 
to operate, and then to establish a system whereby 
accurate information regarding future enrollment can 
be obtained as far in advance as possible and upon 
which reliable estimates can be based. 

Many small schools have solved the problem by 
assigning the right type of teacher, on a part-time 
basis, to the business of enrollment. Obviously, the 
nucleus for another year is the present student body. 
How many of those now in school can be expected 
back in September? One means of determining this, 
a method proved successful by a number of schools, 
is the use of reenrollment cards. As early as March 
or April a well phrased letter from the headmaster 
urging an early registration and explaining clearly 
and definitely why this is desirable, should be written 
to all parents of students then in school, with a reen- 
rollment card enclosed. This allows ample time be- 
fore school closes in June for the return of the cards 
and an opportunity for a follow-up of those failing to 
respond. Thus the entire student body will have been 
canvassed and definite information gathered regard- 
ing the number who expect to return in the fall. 

The effectiveness of this system may not be ap- 
parent in the first year of its use, especially if parents 
have not been in the habit of signifying their inten- 
tions in advance. Some may refuse to commit them- 
selves, while others will mislay the cards or, for one 
reason or another, fail to mail them back. However, 
a systematic follow-up by the enrollment officer will 
elicit definite yes or no answers from most of the de- 
linquents. To expedite return of the cards it is well 
to have them so designed that the parent is required 
to do nothing more than add his signature; and the 
enclosure of a self-addressed, postage paid envelope 
is a further aid to getting the card quickly back to 
school. Over a period of two or three years parents 
can be educated in the idea of enrolling their children 
in the spring for the following school year. 


Ill 


What is the best approach to use with new pros- 
pects? This is an all-important question with small 
schools, especially those which are not widely known 
by reputation. The answer to this question may 
spell the difference between gaining a new student 
and making an indifferent acquaintance. It goes 


without saying, of course, that the school must offer 
definite advantages and opportunities not available 
elsewhere in the community. 


What is the best way of bringing the qualifica- 
tions of a good school to the attention of the public? 
Whatever is done must be done in keeping with the 
dignity of the school, and it must be professionally 
ethical. Education cannot be sold in the same man- 
ner as soap powder. There is no excuse for flamboy- 
ant advertising. Neither is the enrollment officer free 
to take his smartest pupil to the home of a prospect, 
salesman-like, for a demonstration of learning before 
the entire family assembled, at the conclusion of 
which to rush forward, pen and application in hand, 
to close the sale. Rightly or wrongly, high pressure 
sales tactics will alienate more people than they will 
convince. 

For the small school the answer lies in the selection 
of a teacher of considerable standing, or some other 
person closely connected with the school, to contact 
prospective patrons. The person selected should 
have a pleasing personality, be able to meet people 
easily without pushing, and above all should believe 
sincerely in the school he represents. He should be 
thoroughly conversant with its educational program 
as well as familiar with college entrance requirements 
in general if he is to inspire confidence in the prospects 
with whom he talks. 

When the opportunity presents itself to meet 
parents in their home or elsewhere to discuss the 
possibility of enrolling a child, this official should con- 
sider himself in the role of an advisor, never in that 
of a salesman. His job is to discuss with the parents 
their particular problem, to explain clearly, but by 
all means concisely, the program of the school, advis- 
ing them generally concerning college preparation, 
and pointing out to them specifically how their child 
will fit into the school and what he feels the school 
can do to promote the child’s intellectual and physi- 
cal development. It should be borne in mind that in 
many cases a considerable period of time elapses be- 
tween the day a parent first indicates an interest in a 
school and the day he finally enrolls his child — some- 
times as much as two or three years. This is not a 
period that can be appreciably shortened by any 
type of sales promotion. The school should stand 
ready at all times to confer with and advise such 
parents. 


IV 
A definite plan should also be devised for building 
up a prospect list and keeping it up to date. That is, 
a plan for acquiring names in addition to those that 
will ordinarily come to the attention of the school 
through letters of inquiry, telephone calls and the 
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interest of patrons and alumni. A plan which has 
been tried at Pebble Hill with some success consists 
of two parts. 

As a first step there is mailed to each one of the 
active patrons a blank upon which he is asked to 
write the names and addresses of friends and acquaint- 
ances having children of school age who he feels may 
be interested in receiving information about the 
school. A self-addressed envelope requiring no post- 
age is enclosed for his convenience. 

The second step consists of an approach to the 
persons whose names have been submitted and an 
attempt to measure the degree of interest of these 
new prospects. A double reply card is used for this 
purpose. One of the attached cards lists concisely 
five or six major advantages which the school feels it 
has to offer students. The reply card, addressed to 
the school, gives prospects an opportunity to indicate 
whether they desire to receive literature only or pre- 
fer to have a representative of the school call upon 
them. In this way the person in charge of enrollment 
is able to determine the extent of interest and what 
action should next be taken. 

In the final analysis, steady enrollment year after 
year in any independent school is the result of much 
more than a successful system of securing new stu- 
dents. A full registration is maintained, not as the 
result of high-pressure sales methods, not as the re- 
sult of victorious athletic teams, not as the result of 
new buildings, but only as a school is able to offer a 
high quality of instruction and sends forth boys 
thoroughly prepared to attain sound academic stand- 


ing in whatever schools they choose to enter. When 
a school is able to do this, new students will beat a 
path to its door regardless! 








MARCH EXAMINATION PROGRAM 


The Secondary Education Board is offering a series of 
one-hour tests in English and mathematics for use at any 
time in March as admission papers or as regular classroom 
tests. They may be ordered either from the Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts, or from the 
Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Ave., New 
York 32, N. Y. 


The English tests are produced in two forms: Form A, 
suitable for use in grades 6 and 7, and Form B, designed 
for use in grades 8 and 9. These examinations set problems 
or questions which require non-objective written answers. 
It is the intent of the examiners to provide the reader with 
some evidence of how the testee uses language in his 
thinking to a specific subject or problem, and in his writing. 

There are four separate mathematics tests: Arithmetic 
for Grade VI; Arithmetic for Grade VII; Arithmetic for 
Grade VIII; Algebra for Grade VIII. (Please note that 
there are two tests for grade 8 and none for grade 9.) 
Sixty percent of each test will be on fundamentals, and 
forty percent will be on thought problems. Each test adds 
up to exactly 100%; there is no complicated scoring sys- 
tem. Answers and scoring suggestions are provided. 
The examiners have tried to cover only those topics that 
would ordinarily be covered in most schools before 
March 1. 


Samples of these tests may be had upon request to the 
Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. The price 
of all papers will be 5 cents each plus cost of mailing. 




















SOLILOQUY OF A SCHOOL SECRETARY 


By Mrs. H. Wricut Srover, Jr. 


tT 9.00 A.M. you start to cut stencils. Ordin- 
A arily the job would take you two hours. It 
is not finished at 4.30 P.M. Why? Let’s see: 
1. Telephone rings. A parent describes in de- 
tail each symptom of son’s cold and explains 
why he is absent. 


2. Morning mail is suddenly dumped right on 
top of typewriter where you are working, so 
you decide to stop and‘sort it in neat little 
piles for distribution. 


3. Headmaster enters to examine mail. He un- 


sorts all neat little piles. 


4. You are requested to call the milk company 
immediately. It has left the wrong milk 
order. 


1 Mrs, Stover is secretary at Wardlaw School, Plainfield, N. J. 


5. Telephone rings. A mother tells you her 
child and another one are to be showered, 
dressed, and ready to be picked up after 
athletics at 3.40. Someone is to see that this 
is done. She must catch a train. ; 

6. Telephone rings. The Nursery School re- 
ports a shortage on an order. 

7. Boss asks you to write regrets to a personal 
invitation from an old fogey. 

8. Telephone rings. School treasurer raises ned 
because someone has carried a paper in his 
pocket for several days instead of turning it 
over to said treasurer. 

9. Father comes in, asking where his pride and 
joy is playing football. You direct him to the 
proper field. 
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10. Another father comes in, asking for his son’s 
homework, which was not in the usual place. 
A general chase around the building. 


11. A mother stops in to complain about having 
to come for her child at a different hour on 
rainy days. 

12. You straighten out a child who has suddenly 
decided he should go home earlier than usual, 
and find he has the wrong day in mind. 


13. You are requested to do something about the 
flies in the kitchen. 

14. A parent who is in a hurry and can’t stay, 
stays and chats for half an hour. 


15. A boy asks for his homework. Again a gen- 
eral chase around the building. 

16. You are requested frantically to call the elec- 
trician, who has not appeared when he 
promised. 

17. You are given several important letters to 
type and told they must go out at once. 

Then, after all, the stencils cannot be finished be- 

cause one boy is keeping his address a secret. And 
he is not to be found anywhere to disclose it. Worse 
than that — one name is out of alphabetical order. 
Oh well, try again tomorrow. 

Anyone want a job? School secretary? No: child 

nurse, personal maid, magician. You name it. 


OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KENNETH C. Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


ASIATIC STUDENTS VISIT SEB SCHOOLS 


Delegates to the Herald Tribune High School 
Forum met in New York on Saturday, January 7, at 
a reception given at the Washington Irving High 
School. It was at this time that representatives of 
the independent schools which were chosen to act as 
hosts to the eight Asiatic boys selected for them met 
their guests. Unfortunately, the Public Relations 
Committee of the SEB and the Forum Directors were 
unable to accept the cordial invitations of all schools 
which responded so generously to our questionnaire. 
It was found necessary to limit the schools to a few 
in Connecticut and New York State. Since we were 
allowed but eight guests, the number of schools was 
necessarily restricted. 

The Public Relations Committee is grateful to the 
Herald Tribune for this opportunity for service. This 
is the first year that the independent schools have 
participated in this project, and every effort has been 
put forth to carry it to a successful conclusion. In 
cooperation with the Department of Education of 
New York City, we have invited the first New York 
hosts of these foreign students to be guests in our in- 
dependent schools. The visitors will live in the 
dormitories with other boys of their own age. 

The participating schools are: Avon Old Farms, 
Cheshire, Choate, Kent, Millbrook, Pomfret, Stony 
Brook and Taft. They have been divided into two 
groups, each school entertaining two foreign boys and 
their New York City hosts for a week’s time. All 
have planned interesting programs of events for their 
guests. For example, Choate and Taft are cooperat- 
ing in taking the boys to the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, to visit its new ten million dollar Continu- 





1 Vincent-Curtis, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


ous Casting Plant. This affords a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to see one of the world’s largest manufacturing 
plants. Millbrook plans a trip to Hyde Park, New 
York, and possibly a visit to Albany. Some of the 
Connecticut schools are arranging visits to Yale and 
an interview with Governor Bowles. 

“The World We Want,” the Herald Tribune Forum 
theme, will be the topic of a radio broadcast to be 
presented while the guests are at Taft. Seven stu- 
dents will represent five foreign countries, their na- 
tive lands of Burma, Malaya, England, Norway and 
Peru. The United States will have as its speakers 
one boy from West Virginia, a student at Taft, and 
a local High School student. This broadcast will be 
recorded by “The Voice of America” for later re- 
broadcast to some of the lands from which these 
boys come. 


PARENTS AND SCHOOLS 


In the November 1949 issue of the BULLETIN we 
presented an article by Mrs. Isabel Boyd Proudfit 
entitled “What Parents Are Looking for in an Inde- 
pendent School.” The 1949 issue of the Educational 
Register! contains two articles dealing with this same 
subject. One, entitled “Education That Doesn’t Ed- 
ucate — a Tirade,” by Molly A. TenBroeck, although 
it raises some questions that merit consideration, is 
by and large “‘a tirade”’ as the title says. Fortunately, 
it is followed by a splendid article “Just a Minute, 
Mrs. T.,”” by Conrad Hahn, Headmaster of the Suf- 
field School, Suffield, Conn. 

It is impossible to quote extensively from these 
two articles. However, I feel that the following ideas 
are worth presenting here. 
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The TenBroecks have placed their son in one of 
the “‘so-called” better preparatory schools in order to 
provide for him ‘‘(a) the finest academic training and 
good work habits, plus (b) a well-rounded, general 
training, exposure to all types of work, play and cul- 
ture.” Mrs. T. has “no bone to pick” with what has 
been accomplished with her son in “(a)” above. Her 
son is getting the precise, exacting training, and the 
classical learning. 


She states, however: ‘““We are wondering if he 
ought to be getting more of the broad, cultural, prac- 
tical experiences and community activities which a 
first-class public high school, if we were lucky enough 
to have one, can provide. My feeling,” she continues, 
“fs that in the expensive private preparatory schools 
there are only two types of boys who enjoy a really 
fulfilling school life—the mental giants, and the 
athletic stars.” For the other boys, “there is 
nothing.” 

In spite of the clubs and shops which interest the 
“Middle Schooler,” the masters do not stimulate the 
Upper School boy ‘‘to develop his character by manual 
work or creative production or community service. 
They are too absorbed in producing a winning base- 
ball team and an outstanding college entrance 
record.” 


In reply to all this, Mr. Hahn writes: “the criticism 
she makes is presented in such a sweeping manner 
that it is difficult to reply to it with only one school 
in mind. There are differences in schools, as in in- 
dividuals. To say that ‘the masters do not stimulate 
the boy to develop his character by manual work or 
creative production or community service’ may be 
true of a particular school, — although I doubt that 
any school neglects all three or even two of the im- 
portant activities mentioned. Any headmaster or 
dean, and most teachers could supply a long list of 
projects and activities designed to promote ‘broad, 
cultural, practical experiences and community activi- 
ties!’ . . . An analysis of this side of the activities in 
our private preparatory schools would lead to some 
very interesting and, I believe, reassuring conclu- 
4 ” 
sions. 


After citing several instances to show that many 
of the interests Mrs. TenBroeck wants cannot be 
taught in a conscious manner, he says ““The point I 
am trying to make is that some of the valuable skills 
and cultural satisfactions which Mrs. TenBroeck 
speaks of are by-products of living and working to- 
gether; the opportunities to develop them grow most 
luxuriantly where they are the answer to individual 
needs and aspirations. To make them a ‘course’ or a 
scheduled activity (at 5 p.m. in Barnett Hall!) is to 
kill interest in them almost immediately. . . .” 


STUDENT EDITOR, BEWARE! 


“Wake up, high school newspaper shepherds! A 
fifth column of not-so-cleverly disguised advertising 
wolves is already running amuck in your news fold! 
Open your eyes and count your double losses: Val- 
uable news column space and revenue from unsold 
advertising displays. 

“A survey shows that hundreds of sheepish news- 
papers the nation over carry such headlines as: 


Sparkle-Dew Company 
To Give Scholarship 


Seniors Select 
Write-Rite Pen 
Representatives 


“, .. These service and product companies are 


smart in the most wolfish or foxy sense of the word. 
They know full well that greenhorn editors — and 
even some of their teachers — don’t recognize adver- 
tising propaganda and commercial plugs when they 
see or hear them... . 

“Yes, we must credit these companies with a great 
deal of generosity in offering cartoons, juke boxes, 
scholarships and free prizes and medals. But as 
newspaper publishers, we must not permit wolves 
to masquerade as sheep and devour our money, time, 
and business ideals. . . .” 

— Josepu C. Carrer, 
Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(The Fournal of Education, Sept. 1949) 


NEW IDEAS IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The following public relations techniques have 
come to my attention. I believe they have merit and 
therefore am devoting some space to them this 
month. 

Historical File 

The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., has under- 
taken a project of research in school history. Earl G. 
Leinbach, Assistant Headmaster, has kindly prepared 
the following summary of the undertaking: 

“This research project is designed to provide the 
school with an exhaustive history of every organiza- 
tion, building and school activity. The paucity of 
available historical data and the tremendous waste 
of time involved in collating it whenever we wished 
to write any article prompted it. 

“Every organization, not athletic, is asked to 
select some member who is interested in research — 
one who has a reportorial nose. The history of our 
athletic teams is being compiled by the Press Club. 
It involves a survey of all issues of our Choate News, 
the Annual, and other publications. The history of 
our buildings from the time of their erection involves 
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use of our local Historical Society material, the town 
clerk’s office, and interviewing old-time citizens of the 
town and our oldest masters. 

“The project was started last year. Only the 
more recent histories are completed to date. We try 
to start a student who is not a Sixth Former if the 
research must cover more than one year so that the 
original person can complete the research. 

“Copies of the history of each building are to be 
framed and placed in the Common Room of each 
building. These histories will have to be revised as 
time moves on. 


“The histories are placed in filed volumes, and 
kept in my office, and are available to all organiza- 
tions or authors of articles. 


“Tt’s a tremendous task, but I think tremendous! 
y 
worth while.” 


Publications 

Cranbrook and Eaglebrook Schools have published 
for the first time this year a Student Handbook. The 
philosophy in printing such a pamphlet has been well 
summarized by W. Brooke Stabler, Headmaster of 
Cranbrook School, Michigan, in his annual report. 
He says: “This little book, which we have long 
needed, is not only comprehensive but is also posi- 
tive in emphasis. . . .”” He goes on to state that his 
belief is that if boys understand the necessary regula- 
tions and the reasons therefor, they are more likely 
to cooperate in following them. 





A ten-page pamphlet containing a short history 
of the school, a chronology of important events, an 
informal section concerning traditions and customs 
of the school, and a section on public relations has 
been prepared at The Taft School. This pamphlet 
and the ‘“‘New Boy Book’”’ were sent to all new mem- 
bers of the faculty late in August. An accompanying 
letter explained that the material was sent so that 
they might have a chance to become somewhat ac- 
quainted with the school before their arrival on the 
campus. This material was also sent to new mem- 
bers of the board of Trustees. Letters and comments 
from those receiving this material proved that the 
plan was successful. 


The newly formed public relations committee at 
the school has just recommended that the same ma- 
terial be given to all members of the school staff. 





The Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass., has 
published a small folder whose cover pictures two 
parents poring over catalogs while a small boy and 


his dog look on in disgust. Its caption reads “This 
can go on for months.” Inside are found answers to 
eight or ten questions that parents naturally ask 
about a school. Its back cover has a list of schools 
and colleges in which Fessenden graduates are 
studying. 





The George School Commentator, a small single- 
fold pamphlet, was printed for the first time this fall. 
This folder was used as an insert in the regular school 
mailings. Written by Paul Blanshard, Jr., Director 
of Public Relations at the George School, Pennsy]- 
vania, the folder presented “One Idea about Inde- 
pendent Schools of America.”” Succeeding pamphlets 
printed from time to time will deal with educational 
philosophy and practices in the independent schools. 


TELEVISION 


“Allocation of television channels specified for 
exclusive use by schools and colleges is being advo- 
cated by representatives of NEA and other educa- 
tional groups appearing at hearings before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. Following similar 
action taken when the FCC was dealing with FM 
channels, the NEA will ask that 20 percent of un- 
allocated television channels be assigned to non- 
commercial use.” 


— College and University Bulletin, Oct. 1949. 





TUITION PLAN AWARD 


Seven education editors, 


William G. Avirett 


Bruce Barton, Jr. 


— New York Herald Tribune 
— Time 

Miss Terry Ferrer — Newsweek 

— New York Times 

— Washington Post 

— New York Sun and 
David Taylor Marke — The Associated Press 


Banjamin Fine 
Fred M. Hechinger 


Jacob Jacowitz 


have been appointed a jury to select the recipient of The Tuition 
Plan Award for Outstanding Service to Education. 

The award which is in the form of a medal will be given to 
the person or institution which in the opinion of the jury has 
made the most significant contribution to education in the past 
years. 

The presentation will be made at the tenth annual Forum on 
Education of The Tuition Plan to be held at Sherry’s in New 
York on Thursday, February 16, at which “Education — 1950” 
will be the subject of talks by Dr. Thomas E. Jones, President 
of Earlham College, and Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, Chairman of the 
Department of Higher Education of New York University. 
The forum will be preceded by a luncheon for about 300 guests. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Rosert C. Armore,! The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


Dr. William S. Litterick, Director of Research Service, Stephens College, a member of our Audio-Visual Aids Committee, 


secured the following article for this department. 


A FOREIGN LANGUAGE AUDIO PROGRAM 


J 
tT has now been a little more than a year that we 
have had our recording program in foreign lan- 
guages in operation at The Peddie School. 

Before purchasing our equipment, we visited two 
schools which had already started using audio aids, 
and Yale University, which has an elaborate battery 
of recorder-playbacks for teaching Chinese. In study- 
ing the matter for a whole year before taking the 
plunge we had two things in mind: first, we needed to 
be convinced that the idea was worth while, that our 
students would learn languages better by means of 
audio aids, and second, we wanted to be reasonably 
sure that we would purchase the right equipment, in 
other words, get our money’s worth for the several 
hundred dollars we were going to spend. 

After investigating tape, wire and disc recorders, 
we decided on a disc one of good make. This is the 
heart of our equipment. It makes recordings which 
are clear and good. Furthermore, it is comparatively 
easy to operate and practically fool proof, as is proven 
by the fact that in more than a year’s use, with six 
persons at the controls, we have yet to spend a cent 
for repairs or service. We have a second recorder 
similar to the one just mentioned, but less expensive 
to buy because it uses the amplifier and controls of 
the master recorder. With these two machines cut- 
ting simultaneously, we are able to make two discs at 
once, resulting in a great economy of the teacher’s 
time. Our third piece of recording equipment is a 
transcription table, consisting of a two speed motor, 
turntable and tone arm. This plugs into the recorder 
and is used for “dubbing.” After our ‘“‘master” 
record is made, we can strike off as many copies as 
needed, two at a time, by re-recording from this 
transcription table. To complete our recording equip- 
ment we have a microphone and several cutting 
needles. 


II 


For all of the above equipment we spent about 
$750. Our program is not at all on a grand scale, 
even though a start could have been made by not 
purchasing at the beginning the companion recorder 
or the transcription player, using a good phonograph 
in place of the latter. 


1 Mr. Atmore is Chairman of the Secondary Education Board’s 


For most of our records we use an eight-inch 
aluminum base disc costing thirty cents. At 33% 
r.p.m. we can get about six minutes of play to a side. 
It is obviously more economical to make records at 
this slower speed rather than at the conventional 
78 r.p.m. For experimental purposes or recordings of 
a non-permanent nature we use twelve-cent discs. 
Incidentally, a motor to convert an ordinary phono- 
graph to play at two or three speeds can be purchased 
for $6.50. 

In our work we use eight playbacks, or phono- 
graphs, one for each foreign language teacher’s room 
and two in the library, where the students ordinarily 
do their record assignments. We need more space in 
the library and will have it soon. Each playback is 
equipped with jacks and two sets of headphones, so 
that listening may be done without disturbing others. 
For each complete unit we spend a little over forty 
dollars. 

I have gone into the matter of our equipment in 
some detail, including costs, for there may be some 
who read this article who are contemplating a similar 
project and would like to profit from our experience. 
We are very glad that we purchased a good recorder, 
as poor recordings are worse than none. 

The more important side of this whole program is, 
of course, what use do we make of our equipment and 
do we think it has been or rather, is being, worth the 
trouble and expense? The answer to the second 
part of this question is yes, though with the qualifica- 
tion that planning, making and filing the recordings 
take considerable time, However, we are now start- 
ing our second year and find that we can use many of 
last year’s recordings, so things should be easier from 
now on. We are, too, surer of what we are doing. 

After a month of experimenting and making rec- 
ords more or less at random, we realized that we had 
to plan our recordings well in advance, so as to have 
an orderly program. In fact, we revamped our course 
plans to include record study time. We resolved from 
the beginning that this audio business was not to be 
just a frill. We feel that simply playing records to 
the students occasionally has no value except as a 
diversion. Also, we have stuck to the principle that 
a record is valueless unless it demands participation 
of some sort by the listener Therefore, on the records 


Audio-Visual Aids Committee. 
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we make there is about as much silence as talking, so 
that the student can practise or respond to what he 
has just heard. Another of our convictions is that a 
recording should seldom be played in class. It is dis- 
tinctly study material, to be used by the student in 
the preparation of his assignment, or in certain cases, 
for review. There is no substitute for the teacher 
during a class period. 


Ill 


What kind of study material do we put on a 
record? We have done considerable experimenting 
and still are doing so, in an endeavor to find out what 
material really teaches, especially what material 
teaches better through the ear than through the eye. 


In our beginning classes, we devote much record- 
ing time to pronunciation, on the theory that a good, 
facile pronunciation militates for early and accurate 
reading comprehension. Obviously the student is ac- 
quiring aural comprehension at the same time. An- 
other type is the vocabulary record. The words cur- 
rently assigned are said, either singly or in phrases, 
with a silent interval after each unit for the pupil to 
repeat or, occasionally, to give the English equivalent. 
Drill exercises, as they occur in the text book, are often 
recorded. The student is encouraged to keep ahead 
of the “answer” on the disc. This type of recording, 
if the speed is carefully planned, enables the student 
to test his own mastery of the unit being studied. 
Moreover, he is forced to concentrate. To take an 
example of a slightly different nature, we recorded 
the third person singular of most regular verbs on a 
disc. The infinitive is given, then during the pause 
the student supplies the proper form, if he knows it. 
Immediately the voice on the record checks the stu- 
dent’s response. After the record is finished, he looks 
up those he missed and goes through the record a 
second time. A sense of achievement follows. Oc- 
casionally we tell the students that they will find 
their “homework”’ done, on record 18B for example. 
We have recorded the English to foreign language 
“théme,” with the result that the assignment is done 
in fast time. Naturally the students love this, but 
it has the virtue of encouraging them to think in 
longer units. Another kind of record is the question- 
naire, based on the text currently being studied. The 
question is followed by a long pause during which 
time the pupil formulates his response. Other types 
of recordings, with which we have worked are, briefly, 
the prepared dictation and “‘fill-ins,” although the 
latter are usually better suited to the conventional 
eye approach. We are also using a set of commercial 
records. 

Occasionally we have a laboratory period during 


class time, during which the students record their 
own voices in foreign language. They enjoy doing 
this and it enables them to hear themselves as the 
long suffering teacher does, allowing for lack of micro- 
phone experience. Many are motivated to get to 
work so they will do better next time. 


IV 

We have no scientific data to prove that our stu- 
dents are mastering foreign languages better since the 
inception of our audio program. It is still quite new 
with us. We do feel that it is being at least moder- 
ately successful. Ifa boy has done his record assign- 
ment conscientiously, he knows what is going on in 
class without gluing his eyes to book, paper, or black- 
board. We have found, too, what research has 
proved, that some students are definitely ear minded. 
We accommodate these in having a part of our ex- 
aminations aural. 

The students’ reactions have been most favorable, 
in varying degrees. There are always some who re- 
sent any change or who see in anything new only 
more work. Those have to be won over gradually. 
But we have had a large number of unsolicited state- 
ments from our students to the effect that the records 
are helping a great deal. 

I would say that to insure success in a recording 
program in foreign languages these three things are 
necessary: first, a conviction among the language 
teachers that good results will be obtained, second, 
an investment of at least five hundred dollars to start, 
and third, a determination to carry on on a regular 
schedule. At The Peddie School we are on our way! 


— Puirip M. Hoop, 
The Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J. 








HAVE YOU ANY GERMAN READERS? 
There is a great need for German school books — espe- 
cially simple stories, biographical materials, etc. — in 
Germany to be used by the American Friends Service 
Committee in its work with German children and also in 
the children’s displaced-persons camps. Won't you for- 
ward the readers which you use in the study of German? 
The expense of forwarding books will be slight. Only 
the postage to the Postmaster in New York is necessary. 
Address them to: 
Miss Georgia Delano 
c/o American Friends Service Committee 
OMG- BS 
Public Welfare 
APO 742-A, c/o Postmaster, New York 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseru R. W. Dopce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
KENDALL S, Pennypacker, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 


TESTING PROGRAM 


A Special Testing Program has been inaugurated 
during the past fall at Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass. Its purpose is to supplement 
the tests of aptitude and of achievement which have 
been part of standard practise at the school for many 
years, and to meet the growing demand for an ex- 
pansion of such services with an eye toward vocational 
guidance. 


The use of the tests is not stressed; rather, the 
emphasis is upon proper and cautious use of the tests 
as corroborative guides along with the academic 
record and the opinions of responsible and informed 
adults. 

The Special Testing Program was offered at the 
end of the second six-weeks’ marking period. It was 
announced publicly, especially for Juniors and Seniors, 
and a small descriptive folder was made available. 
The tests offered, divided into four groups, are as 
follows: 


Ability and Aptitude: 


1. Differential Aptitude Tests (two sessions 
of 135 minutes each) 
2. SRA Primary Mental Abilities (60 minutes) 


Interest: 
1. Kuder Preference Record — Vocational (60 
minutes) 
2. Strong Vocational Interest Blank (60 
minutes) 
For Juniors and Seniors only. 
Personality: 
1. Kuder Preference Record — Personal (60 
minutes) 


2. Washburne Social — Adjustment Inven- 


tory (60 minutes) 


The entire cost of the Program is $6 for Freshmen 
and Sophomores, and $7.50 for Juniors and Seniors 
because of the inclusion of the Strong test. The re- 
sults and their evaluation based upon an interview 
with the Director of Student Personnel and upon the 
school records, are bound in a folio which becomes 
the permanent property of the student for his use 
and the information of his parents. In spite of de- 
liberate restraint in publicizing the Program, forty- 
six individuals enrolled, of whom twenty-five were 
Seniors and thirteen were Juniors. 


The Special Testing Program has now become a 
permanent part of testing and counseling at Mount 
Hermon. The established school-wide tests which it 
supplements are: 

American Council on Education Psychological 

Examination, College Freshman Edition 

Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability 

Co-operative English Test 


Also available in special cases are: 
Revised Stanford-Binet Scale 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 


The regular special testing services are planned and 
administered by Raymond Patouillet, Director of 
Student Personnel. 


TWO KINDS OF DIPLOMA 


In line with changing admissions requirements of 
various colleges and in order to provide greater flexi- 
bility in handling the secondary education of individ- 
uals, the faculty at Lake Forest Academy, Lake 
Forest, Ill., have voted, to begin with the class of 
1951, that candidates may be eligible for two kinds 
of diploma: the first to be given to students “‘who 
have satisfactorily completed the regular course of 
study as prescribed by the faculty from time to time 
as their concept of a college preparatory curriculum”; 
and the second to be given to students “who have 
satisfactorily completed an approved course of sixteen 
units of work in a pattern acceptable to one or more 
recognized institutions of post-secondary education. 
This program must include four years of English.” 

This decision is considered by the school as a sig- 
nificant step in the autonomy of the secondary school 
in determining the pre-college educational program 
and in adapting education to the needs and aptitudes 
of the individual intellectually, emotionally, and 
physically. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


One of the cardinal reasons why a school system 
adopts an audio-visual program is to present a maxi- 
mum amount of selected information in the minimum 
amount of time. This is not anything new, but it 
often becomes a most difficult item to attain — this 
conservation of time. 

The instructor in the classroom cannot do an effec- 
tive job of teaching if he is constantly worrying about 
the ordering of motion picture films, the operation of 
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the projector, the gathering of unusual outside in- 
formation for courses, the engagement of special 
speakers for classes, the collection of worth-while ma- 
terials for displays and the like. Should the instruc- 
tor himself attempt to do any or all of these things, 
he might find himself in the dilemma of trying to do 
more than was humanly possible; his classes might 
well suffer for lack of properly-prepared or at least 
amateurishly prepared materials; the course might 
suffer owing to improper presentation of facts. When 
any one or a combination of these things occurs, time 
is lost, and student interest often disappears. 

To overcome many of these shortcomings, the 
audio-visual aids department at the Valley Forge 
Military Academy in Wayne, Pa., was set up and 
geared to assist all the various academic departments, 
thus aiding in saving valuable instructional time. 
There follows a description of how this department of 
audio-visual aids functions: 

Let us take the use of sound movies as a typical 
example. In many schools the burden of presenting 
a film rests solely with the instructor. However, at 
the Valley Forge Military Academy the director of 
the audio-visual aids program is directly and solely 
responsible. Under his supervision films are selected 
and made available to the various departments. The 
films selected by him, which are to be co-ordinated 
with courses in the near future, are first submitted to 
the head of the department concerned. This depart- 
ment head, who is also a member of the advisory 
board of the audio-visual aids department together 
with the other departmental chairmen, either approves 
or rejects the films. He then returns them with com- 
ments to the director of audio-visual aids. The latter 
then goes through the mechanics of ordering the films 
and submitting to the school staff a printed schedule 
as to the exact time and place the film is to be shown. 
Needless to say, the time is so arranged as to conform 
with the instructors’ subject matter in his course. 
When the film arrives, the instructor concerned is 
notified, and he is given an opportunity to pre-view 
the film before it is shown to the class itself. 

For the presentation of films to the various classes, 
a special classroom has been prepared with sound 
cameras, good acoustics, etc., to which the class is 
brought by the instructor. When the film is over the 
class remains in the same room to continue with its 
work, thereby saving valuable time which would be 
consumed in returning to the original classroom. 
During the whole procedure of film presentation the 
instructor is free to make comments on the film for 
the actual operation of the projector is in the hands 
of the audio-visual aid director — not the instructor. 
Thus no time is lost in setting up the projector and 
screen, lacing the film, and generally preparing the 
room for motion picture presentation. Re-winding the 


film for other classes or returning it to the film library 
is also done by the audio-visual aids director. 

In similar manner time is saved in all the other 
phases of the audio-visual education program. In 
other words, the director of this program is an assist- 
ant to all the instructors: he works with them and 
helps to buiid their courses so as to make education a 
living and dynamic force in the lives of the students. 


St. Andrew’s School, St. Andrews, Tenn., has 
recently installed a number of pieces of equipment to 
further the use of audio-visual aids in teaching. Some 
time ago, a 16mm. sound motion picture projector 
was purchased, and this has already been used ex- 
tensively for films relating to the science, social 
studies, and language curricula, as well as for enter- 
tainment purposes on Saturday nights when the whole 
school assembles for movies. It is also being used by 
the athletics coaches to instruct their teams in the 
various sports techniques. 

In addition to the motion picture projector, the 
school has now purchased a slide and filmslide pro- 
jector, a three-speed record player, and a wire re- 
corder. The latter is proving to be increasingly valu- 
able in the English and foreign language depart- 
ments, and is being used extensively in speech classes. 
Nearly one hundred slidefilms have been procured to 
form the basis of a new library of aids for use in lit- 
erature, biology, chemistry, physics, history, social 
science, art, and mathematics classes. Through the 
generosity of friends of the school, St. Andrew’s is 
also establishing a new record division of its library 
to include recordings of Shakespeare and other drama, 
historical speeches, and sets of classical music. The 
Rev. Bonnell Spencer, O.H.C., Prior of St. Andrew’s, 
and the Rev. William R. D. Turkington, O.H.C., 
Headmaster, are making every effort to encourage the 
use of audio-visual aids in the curriculum of the school. 


THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE 

The Northfield Conference was held at the North- 
field Inn, East Northfield, Mass., December 2 through 
5, 1949. This year’s session of the annual religious 
gathering was the largest in point of attendance — 
over one hundred boys representing twenty-seven 
schools of the New England section of the National 
Preparatory School Committee. The central theme 
of the meeting was “‘Youth Faces the Challenge of 
1949.” The keynote address, “Religion on the 
Campus Today,” was given by Dr. William E. Park, 
President of the Northfield Schools. Langdon Gilkey 
of Union Theological Seminary spoke on “Effects on 
Boys’ Lives of the Religious-Cultural Situation in 
which They Live,” and Dr. V. L. Butterfield, Presi- 
dent of Wesleyan University, spoke on ‘“The Nature 
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of a Student’s Educational Obligations in Facing the 
Challenge of the Day.” After each speech the audi- 
ence broke into discussion groups, and later returned 


as a whole for a forum session. Rankin Hinman of 
Westminster School was Chairman of the General 
Committee for 1949, and was assisted in local arrange- 
ments by Henry Poor of Deerfield. The Chairman 
chosen for 1950 was Henry Poor. That the recent 
meeting fulfilled expectations was attested by a stu- 
dent’s report in The Gunnery News: ““The many good 
speakers, discussions, and chances to ‘talk it over’ 
made everyone feel that Northfield’s largest Con- 
ference was also the most successful.” 


VOCATIONAL WEEK 

The Peddie School’s (Hightstown, N. J.) annual 
Vocational Week was held the week of January 9 
through January 13 with leaders in various pro- 
fessions giving daily talks at morning and evening 
chapel services to Peddie students. The week is de- 
signed to give students the chance to learn the details, 
requirements, advantages and disadvantages of a 
variety of vocations. 

Keynote address for the week was given on the 
first day by Dr. Charles C. Tillinghast, Principal of 
the Horace Mann School and Professor of Education 
at Columbia Teachers College. Other speakers dur- 
ing the week included Dr. C. Walter Carroll of Tren- 
ton, N. J., who spoke on medicine; Alfred V. Jacobs, 
chemical engineer with The Heyden Chemical Co. of 
Princeton, N. J., who discussed engineering; Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Holmes, Assistant Director of The Psycho- 
logical Corporation of New York, who advised on 
choosing a profession; James A. Castener, Employ- 
ment Director of the L. Bamberger Co. of Newark, 
N. J., who discussed business as a profession; and 
Franklin H. LaDue, Secretary of The Broadway 
Savings Bank in New York, who talked on banking 
and finance. Dr. Carroll, Mr. Jacobs and Mr. LaDue 
are all fathers of students now attending Peddie. 

A follow-up Vocational Day is scheduled to be 
held at Peddie on April 16. At this date the students 
will have the opportunity of meeting informally with 
leaders in various professions and gaining additional 
information as a supplement to Vocational Week. 

These vocational talks and conferences together 
with the testing and individual guidance work at 
Peddie, have been for some years of great assistance 
to Peddie students in both choice of college and 
selection of life work. 


FATHERS’ MEETING 
Promptly at 5:00 P.M., December 3, the minia- 
ture school got under way at The Pingry School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. For twelve-minute periods, the 





fathers took the place of their sons in the various 
class rooms to hear the aims of a given course, what 
work is accomplished en route, and just how the par- 
ticular class work is conducted. It was, as usual, an 
invaluable experience for both parents and masters. 

Then, more than 300 strong, the group assembled 
in the gymnasium for dinner. The evening’s speaker 
was Thurston J. Davies, former principal of the 
Nichols School and ex-president of Colorado College, 
who is now educational director of Town Hall, Inc. 
Mr. Davies discussed the role of the independent 
school in the society of today. He outlined the major 
advantages of a private school education: 


1. The private school develops qualities of leadership. 
2. It gives an atmosphere of college life. 


3. It has a close relationship with the student and can instiil 
in him an understanding of the complexities of life. 


At this annual Fathers’ Dinner, Henry Kreh, Jr., 
announced that a total of $580,000 had thus far been 
subscribed to the Building Fund. The Fund chair- 
man added that this figure included a substantial con- 
tribution from a foundation which recently had be- 
come interested in the school. The foundation gift 
involves certain conditions which the school must 
meet. E. Laurence Springer, headmaster, has been 
relieved of his duties for three days a week, until 
February, in order to aid in working out these condi- 
tions. In his absence, Casmir A. France, head of the 
English department, is in charge of administering the 
school. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

The Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., is plan- 
ning a new kind of cooperation with the public schools 
of the region. In February the art students of nearby 
Hastings High School will show their work in a two- 
week exhibit at the Hackley School Gallery. Later, 
Hackley students will exhibit their arts and crafts 
work at the high school. Exchange shows with other 
local schools are planned for later in the year. 





The Mothers’ and Fathers’ Associations of The 
Hackley School, following a custom of some years 
of presenting the school with an annual combined 
gift of the two associations, are aiding the music de- 
partment this year. They have arranged to have un- 
used rooms in the basement of the school chapel re- 
modeled for use as practice, rehearsal, and music 
classrooms. This will remove the musical activities 
from the main classroom buildings, a move which has 
been desired for some time. 





A new permanent amplifying system has been 
donated to The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, 
Pa., chapel by Dr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Tobias, Jr., 
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permitting music to be heard anywhere on the thirty- 
three acre campus. The amplifying system was first 
used during the Christmas season in conjunction with 
the annual Christmas pageant. Music emanating 
from the chapel organ was projected through the new 
system as the students went to chapel each morning. 
The new unit can amplify not only the music from 
the chapel organ, but also music from records or of 
the chapel choir. By using recordings the illusion of 
chimes coming from the cupola atop the Academy 
chapel is created. 





Five students and Theodore S. Whitford, instruc- 
tor in French at Moses Brown School, Providence, 
R. L., spoke over radio station WPTL-fm, Providence, 
on December 1, 1949. A special evening program 
once a week presents students and faculty of Rhode 
Island educational institutions under a more compre- 
hensive regular evening broadcast entitled “The 
School of the Air.”” Three of the students introduced 
were natives of France, China, and Venezuela re- 
spectively. The interviewer conducted an informal 
question period and drew from Mr. Whitford a few 
observations on the history of Moses Brown School. 





Two new extra-curricular clubs have been added 
for the winter term at The Peddie School, Hights- 
town, N. J. Both are in the field of sports, although 
neither the Fencing nor the Boxing Club will have 
scheduled matches. Under the direction of Donald 
W. Marshall, Master in the Social Studies Depart- 
ment, the Boxing Club has been organized and is 
holding daily workouts in the gymnasium. The Club 
is designed to give students lessons in boxing and 
practical experience in the ring. Peter L. D. Way, 
Master in the English Department at Peddie, has re- 
cently organized a Fencing Club at the school. Mr. 
Way, who learned fencing while a student at Oxford 
in England, will give instruction to the Club members 
and arrange for intramural matches. 





During vacations the facilities of Cranbrook 
School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., are frequently made 
available for educational, religious, and professional 
organizations. This practice is an important part of 
the school’s public relations policy and provides a 
means of serving neighboring, state, regional, and 
even national groups. 

In the early summer of each year the Diocese of 
Michigan holds youth and adult conferences at Cran- 
brook. Last September, Wayne University’s Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations utilized the school’s facili- 
ties for a conference of national significance on “‘In- 
dustrial Relations and the Smaller Employer.”’ From 
December 27 to 31 the Midwestern Department of 
the Chinese Students’ Christian Association held 


their annual Christmas Retreat. During the spring 
recess the local chapter of the Michigan Engineering 
Society will be hosts at Cranbrook to the State 
Society. 


Representatives of the independent schools attend- 
ing the meeting of the Southern Association in Hous- 
ton, Texas, in December were guests at a tea given 
in their honor at The Kinkaid School. Members of 
the Mothers Council sponsored the tea. S. J. Mc- 
Callie, the new president of the Southern Association, 
was one of the guests. Kinkaid held open house for 
members and was delighted to have so many classes 
visited. 

The Kinkaid School held its annual open house, 
“The Birthday Party,” on December 9. Several 
hundred patrons and friends of the school attended. 
Photographs of the first building, a cottage, the 
present buildings, and an architect’s drawing of the 
new gymnasium for the upper school, traced the 
growth of the school. 

Trustees announced that construction of the new 
gymnasium will be in progress early in January of 
this year. Additional ground bordering the present 
campus has been acquired and has been cleared. The 
present gymnasium will continue to serve the lower 
school. 


In February, a Young Modern art show, featur- 
ing the work of the Yale Art School, will take place 
at The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. It will be 
in the Harley Roberts room and will last ten days. 
At the same time students of Taft will exhibit their 
work in the school art room. 

The second annual Mother’s Day at The Taft 
School will take place on February 25 this year. 
The Masque and Dagger Society, the school dramatic 
organization, will present Thornton Wilder’s “Our 
Town.” Members of the faculty will also take part 
in the play. A special performance will be given the 
night before for the benefit of the Watertown chapter 
of the Red Cross. 


More than one hundred alumni attended the 
Christmas Party of The Browning School, (New 
York City) Alumni Association held at the School on 
December 9. 

The Parents’ Christmas Party took place at the 
school on December 12. 

The traditional Christmas pageant, featuring the 
Browning School Glee Club of seventy voices under 
the supervision of Mrs. Margaret Macmillen, was 
held in the gymnasium on December 16. Highlights 
of the program were the Boar’s Head Procession and 
the choir scene. 
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On Sunday, January 8, members of The Brown- 
ing School Choir participated in Neighborhood Vesper 
Services conducted by the Rev. Henry Sloan Coffin 
at the Brick Presbyterian Church. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., is one of the 
younger independent schools, having opened in 1927. Already 
nine members of the faculty and staff have completed at least 
twenty years of service to the school. In recognition of this 
unique fact, a Plaque has been carved aid placed in the Assembly 
Hall honoring these ‘‘veterans.”’ 

Pearl I. Peterson has been the financial secretary since the 
opening of the school. Howard E. Yule is senior master and head 
of the foreign language department; Harry D. Hoey is assistant 
headmaster; the Messrs. W. Boyce Ricketts, Paul A. Thompson, 
and Carl G. Wonnberger are heads of the history, athletics, and 
English departments respectively. Estella E. Adams is on the 
nursing staff, and the Messrs. Nathaniel Moore and Edward 
Morrow have served in the maintenance department. William 
Schultz, Jr., head of the science department, will complete his 
twentieth year in that department in June. 





Dr. Greville Haslam, headmaster of The Episcopal Acad- 
emy, Overbrook, Pa., spent several days as the guest of honor 
of the Canadian Headmasters’ Association. 





There have been two additions to the faculty at Groton 
School, Groton, Mass., this year to take the places of A. Gurnee 
Gallien, of the English department, who is on sabbatical leave 
of absence, and Ronald S. Beasley, head of the history depart- 
ment, who was appointed last year Headmaster of Mary Insti- 
tute in St. Louis. The two new members are James Champlin 
Waugh, B.A., and Alexander Ogilby, A.B. Mr. Waugh is teach- 
ing English. He is an alumnus of Governor Dummer Academy, 
graduated ‘“‘cum laude’’ from Williams College in 1949, and was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. Mr. Ogilby, an alumnus of Loomis 
School, received his A.B. from Harvard in 1948 and is working 
toward his M.A. at Columbia. Mr. Ogilby, whose father, the 
late Rev. Remsen B. Ogilby, was a former Groton Master and 
President of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., is teaching history, 
Latin, Greek and sacred studies. 





Three new appointments have been made to the staff of 
Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J., for this year. John F. 
Cone of Salem, Ohio, a graduate of Rutgers University in 1949 
with an M.A. degree, has joined the English department. Mr. 
Cone will also assist in extracurricular activities, particularly 
music and athletics. Thomas Morris, Jr., of Hartford, Conn., 
has joined the faculty of the Lower School as seventh grade in- 
structor and will assist in athletics. Mr. Morris graduated from 
Holy Cross, pursued his graduate studies at Boston College and 
comes to the Academy from the Cranwell School, Lenox, Mass. 
Mrs. Violet E. Peterson, who has been a member of the library 
staff at Union Theological Seminary for several years, will be 
the new librarian. 





At the annual Christmas Carols and Supper given December 
10, 1949, by Dr. and Mrs. L. Ralston Thomas for the faculty 
and staff at Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., Dr. 
Thomas was presented with a round sterling silver platter en- 
graved appropriately “From The Moses Brown Family.” Dr. 
Thomas, as the January issue of the BuLLETIN stated, has com- 





pleted twenty-five years as headmaster of the school. Honored 
by the student body and by an earlier resolution from the faculty 
on November 3, his anniversary had been celebrated by the 
Committee in Charge of the School at a reception attended by 
more than seven hundred friends on December 2. 





Besides coaching an Upper School Glee Club of sixty-five 
voices, W. Jay Kennedy, instructor in music at Moses Brown 
School, has directed for two seasons the Clef Community 
Chorus of East Greenwich, R. I. The Community Chorus of 
seventy singers has presented both a spring and a fall concert. 
In his able directing of the chorus in weekly rehearsals, Mr. 
Kennedy has built an organization of music enthusiasts who 
have received the warm appreciation of reviewers and whose re- 
cent fall concert was repeated over radio station WPJB-fm, 
Providence, on November 20. The Clef Community Chorus also 
gave a Christmas vespers program in St. Luke’s Church, East 
Greenwich, under Mr. Kennedy’s direction. 





New additions to the faculty at Trinity-Pawling School, 
Pawling, N. Y., include John P. Kardoe, formerly of Newark 
Academy, who is coaching football in addition to his teaching 
duties in physics and chemistry; Rodney Hoare, a native of 
England and formerly a teacher in English schools, who is Di- 
rector of Music; William Favorite, new instructor in mathemat- 
ics; John Routcliffe, instructor in shop and mechanical drawing; 
and the Rev. Richard Wamsley, new chaplain at the school. 





Two new administrative appointments were announced by 
Dr. Carrol O. Morong, Headmaster of The Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J., at the opening of Peddie’s winter term on 
January 3. Oscar L. Rand, Master in the English Department 
at Peddie since 1939, was named Registrar, and Everett L. 
Swift, Master in the Social Studies Department since 1941, was 
appointed Director of Guidance. A native of Plymouth, N. H., 
Mr. Rand received the Bachelor of Arts Degree from Yale Uni- 
versity, graduating Phi Beta Kappa. He has done graduate 
work at Harvard and Rutgers Universities and will receive his 
Master’s Degree in Education from Rutgers this June. Mr. 
Rand has taught in the Yali Middle School in Changsha, China, 
and the Breck School in St. Paul, Minn. In addition to his 
teaching duties at Peddie, he has assisted with admissions work, 
the intramural athletics program and the Peddie Y.M.C.A. At 
present he is head coach of squash and assistant soccer coach. 
During World War II, Mr. Rand served as a Lieutenant in Naval 
Intelligence and as Flag Lieutenant to Admiral Thomas C. Kin- 
kaid, Commander of the Seventh Fleet. 

Mr. Swift was graduated from Bowdoin College and received 
his Master of Arts Degree from Harvard University. Appointed 
to Peddie in 1941, he served during the War in Classification and 
Association work for the U. S. Army, resuming his teaching 
duties at Peddie after the War. Since that time he has worked 
closely in the development of the Testing and Guidance Clinic 
at the school and also has served as Assistant Director of the 
Peddie Summer School. Recently Mr. Swift has worked as a 
Reader for the College Entrance Examination Board on the 
U. S. Foreign Service Examinations and with The Educational 
Records Bureau as an editor of The Cooperative World History 
Test. Both men have assumed their new duties. 





Dr. William S. Litterick, formerly Director of Studies and 
Assistant Headmaster of The Peddie School, became, on Feb- 
ruary 1, Director of Research Service at Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. Dr. Litterick is a member of the Secondary Educa- 


tion Board’s Bureau of Research and Audio-Visual Aids Com- 
mittee. 
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At its annual meeting, held on December 3 at Boston Uni- 
versity’s College of Liberal Arts, the Eastern Massachusetts 
Group of the New England Modern Language Association 
elected as its chairman for 1950 Donald E. Merriam of Phillips 
Academy, Andover. Prof. Herbert B. Myron, Jr., of Boston 
University, was named vice-chairman and Mary M. Stavrinos 
became secretary of the organization. 





In a statement to former students, parents, and friends Dr. 
and Mrs. Robert M. Russell, Co-directors of Russell Ranch 
School, Tucson, Arizona, have announced their intention to 
withdraw from running the school at the close of the current 
academic year. At that time they will have completed their 
eleventh year. 

The school was established in the fall of 1939 by Dr. and 
Mrs. Russell, formerly of Larchmont, N. Y., where they had 
been associated for eighteen years with the Larchmont Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. With the basic purpose of integrating 
education and religion, the school has developed throughout the 
years. 

One of the chief aims of the school has been to maintain high 
academic standards with emphasis on individual attention to 
meet specific needs. There has always been a faculty ratio of at 
least one instructor for every four students. Under such an ideal 
educational balance students have been able to learn and ad- 
vance rapidly according to their abilities. The school has main- 
tained membership in the Secondary Education Board whose re- 
quirements have been followed in the basic subjects. In addi- 
tion, association with the Educational Records Bureau of New 
York City has served to check objective gains. 

The Russells are in no way considering inactive retirement. 
Rather they intend to devote their energies to some purposeful 
work in Santa Barbara, Calif., regretting that they can no longer 
continue personally to finance the school. 

It is the sincere desire of the Russells, the faculty, parents, 
and students that Russell Ranch School will be continued. New 
leadership may be readily found. However, the perpetuation of 
the school resolves itself into whether or not new ownership and 
financial assistance, if it is to continue its present unique ap- 
proach, can be secured. 





At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees, in Decem- 
ber, Curtis W. Cate recommended that Calvin Wheeler Miller, 
Director of Admissions at Hobart College, Geneva, New York, 
be appointed his successor as headmaster of the Santa Barbara 
School, Carpinteria, Calif. Mr. Cate has been its only head- 


master and will have completed forty years of service at the end 
of the current school year. He wishes to retire during the sum- 
mer of 1950, but he and Mrs. Cate will keep Mesa House as 
their home and will open its doors to alumni and friends of the 
school whenever they are on the Mesa. 

The Trustees have therefore appointed Calvin W. Miller as 
headmaster, and he has accepted the appointment for the next 
school year, with the request that Mr. Cate remain at hand 
during the first months of his administration. This request 
pleases both Mr. and Mrs. Cate, who wish to render every pos- 
sible service to the new headmaster and his wife. 

Mr. Miller was born in Marshall, Mich., on February 4, 1910, 
and attended the Marshall public schools until he went to The 
Hackley School, at Tarrytown, N. Y. He graduated from Deer- 
field Academy, Mass., in 1929, and was recommended to Mr. 
Cate by Frank L. Boyden, its headmaster. In 1933, he grad- 
uated from Williams College; from 1933 to 1935, he taught at 
Eaglebrook, an elementary school in Deerfield, and from 1935 
to 1937, at Bancroft School, a coeducational primary and second- 
ary school in Worcester, Mass. From 1937 to 1938, he studied 
at Harvard University, where he was a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, a national honorary society, and received his Master’s 
degree in 1938. Thereafter he taught at the Lake Forest Day 
School, Ill., until he entered the U. S. Naval Reserve in 1942. 
He was separated from the Navy in 1946, with the rank of 
lieutenant commander, and was appointed to the faculty of 
Hobart College as lecturer on education. He is now assistant 
professor of education, director of admissions, director of testing, 
and assistant dean. 

In 1939, Mr. Miller married Elizabeth Hitchcock Gorrill, of 
Oakland, Calif. Their children are a daughter born in 1944 and 
two sons born in 1947 and 1949. A home will be built for them 
on the Mesa near the school. 





Robert P. Twitchell of St. George’s School, Middletown, 
R. I., where he taught French and was assistant athletics coach, 
died on January 19 after a long illness. His father, Paul S. Twit- 
chell, is a master at The Fenn School, Concord, Mass. 








WE REGRET 
We regret that the department of girls’ school news 
is omitted this time for lack of news items. It will be 
included as usual in the April and May issues. 




















NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CHANGES OF ADMINISTRATION 


The appointment of Marguerite Asher as the new 
principal of Tenacre School in Wellesley, Mass., has 
been announced by Helen Temple Cooke, chairman 
of the board of trustees. Tenacre, the Junior School 
of the Dana Hall Schools, provides educational op- 
portunities for pupils from kindergarten through the 
ninth grade. 

Miss Asher, formerly a supervising principal in 
the schools in Winchester, has had an interesting 
background in elementary education. On completion 
of her course at Marshall College in Huntington, 


West Va., she accepted a position as elementary school 
teacher with the Mason County Board of Education 
at Point Pleasant, West Va. From this position, she 
was promoted to that of principal. 

During the war, she left the field of education to 
serve with the American Red Cross, welfare and 
recreation division, at a base in Honolulu. Upon her 
return home, she enrolled for advanced study at 
Harvard University, and in 1946, received the degree 
of Master of Education. She then resumed her active 
interest in elementary education. 

Added to her background of training and experi- 
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ence, have been a keen interest and participation in 
girl scouting and camp counselling. For several 
years, she was a training leader for the council repre- 
senting the states of Kentucky, Ohio, and West Va. 

Miss Asher has enthusiastically contributed her 
efforts to those of parent and civic organizations in 
the communities in which she has taught, and she has 
demonstrated her ability to recognize equally the 
interest of parents, teachers, and pupils. 





Robert M. Kimball has resigned as Headmaster 
of the Cardigan Mountain School, Canaan, N. H., 
in order to assume the position of Dean of Faculty 
at St. Stephen’s School in Austin, Texas. 

John B. Kenerson is chairman of the committee 
for the Cardigan Mountain School Trustees to select 
a successor. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT CONFERENCE 


Headmaster and Mrs. C. Thurston Chase, Jr., and 
Dr. Merritt B. Low, all of Eaglebrook School, Deer- 
field, Mass., attended the annual Conference of the 
Society for Research in Child Development, Decem- 
ber 29, in New York City. The conference was held 
in connection with meetings of the American Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Science. 

Two symposia were addressed by speakers na- 
tionally recognized as leaders in the field of child de- 
velopment. The morning session dealt with ‘“Per- 
missiveness versus Rigidity in Relation to Child 
Rearing, Personality, and Culture” and the afternoon 
program, with the “Concept of Maturity from the 
Anatomical, Physiological, and Psychological Points 
of View.” 

Particularly striking was the evidence reported by 
Dr. William W. Greulich of Stanford University re- 
garding the value and validity of skeletal develop- 
ment as a measure of maturity rather than the older 
concepts of chronological age, height, weight, and 
physical symptoms. Much guidance towards under- 
standing of emotional and intellectual, as well as 
physical growth, can be secured from proper use of 
hand and wrist x-rays. 

Dr. David Wechsler of New York University gave 
valuable comments on his new intelligence scale for 
younger age groups and presented evidence that edu- 
cators were not utilizing fully the learning capacities 
of children under the age of twelve. Mrs. Chase is a 
recognized tester using the Wechsler-Bellevue scale. 

Research reported at the meetings seems so valu- 
able that the Eaglebrook representatives recommend 
these conferences to other school workers. There was 
a large attendance, many of whom were psychological 
workers, although the meeting was of much signifi- 
cance from the educational standpoint. 





NEWS IN GENERAL 


An annual custom of the Calvert School in Balti- 
more is for each pupil to bring to school before the 
Christmas holidays a gaily-wrapped Christmas box 
of toys and warm clothing. The packages are turned 
over to Baltimore welfare agencies for distribution to 
needy children. 

Calvert School has completed a program of re- 
placing desks fixed to the floor with movable desks. 
All desks are now movable. Teachers have found 
these are a marked improvement, permitting the 
teacher to vary the seating arrangement in the class- 
room to suit the teaching requirements. Movable 
desks also make easier proper maintenance of floor 
surfaces. 

The Home Instruction Department of Calvert 
School has recently installed two new labor-saving 
machines. These are: 


1. An electric stencil printing press, making it 
possible to print stencils without having any 
of the pages come out blank. 

2. An automatic collating machine which gathers 
the printed pages in the right order for binding 
in book form. 


The Home Instruction Department sends corres- 
pondence courses to American children in all parts of 
the world, including isolated localities in the United 
States. 


The Fairfield Country Day School, Fairfield, 
Conn., has inaugurated this year a complete course in 
audio-visual education, according to J. Moyer Ma- 
haney, Headmaster. From funds earned through a 
benefit show last spring the school has purchased new 
movie and strip film projectors. William Benton, 
newly appointed Senator from Connecticut, has given 
the school a thorough course in educational films 
from the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Correlated by 
subject matter, these films are closely intergrated 
with the curriculum of the school, and are presented 
weekly to the various classes as vital subject matter. 
A special room has been prepared in the new school 
building for the audio-visual program which begins 
in the first grade and extends throughout the entire 
school. 





Fay School, Southborough, Mass., held a recep- 
tion for alumni and parents at the Colony Club in 
New York City shortly after Christmas. Henry U. 
Harris, President of the Board of Trustees, and Mrs. 
Harris, with Mr. and Mrs. Reinke received the many 
guests. 

Christmas activities at the school included presen- 
tation by the Dramatic Club of Dickens’ “Christmas 
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Carol” to a gathering of parents and townspeople. 
The Glee Club sang carols, the Lower School boys 
presented a Nativity tableau, and the evening ended 
with the always enthusiastically greeted appearance 
of Santa Claus. The final evening before vacation 
featured football and ski movies, the latter being un- 
doubtedly the cause of the vacation lack of New 
England ski weather. 





On Monday, December 19, ground was broken for 
a substantial addition to the plant of Sewickley 
Academy, Sewickley, Pa. 

The new addition, which is to be completed by 
September, 1950, will have three floors, including a 
modern science laboratory, a library, a new music 
room, a large new Kindergarten, faculty rooms for 
men and women, and expanded cafeteria, study, and 
classroom facilities. 

Funds for the new building were made available by 
the generous gifts of more than 250 friends of the 
school. The architectural firm supervising the con- 
struction is Ingham, Boyd & Pratt, and the contractor 
is Rust Engineering Company of Pittsburgh. 

The Alumni Association of The Summit School 
for Boys in Cincinnati, Ohio, held its annual luncheon 
meeting at the Cincinnati Club during the Christmas 
holidays. Of Summit’s 105 graduates 82 were present 
at this festive occasion. They represented twenty- 
three prep schools and five universities. Guests of 
the group were members of the board of trustees, the 
faculty, and the headmaster who discussed the 
school’s development through its eight-year history. 





The seventh and eighth grades of the Unquowa 
School of Bridgeport, Conn., recently took a trip to 
the headquarters of the United Nations. William 
Mumford, a member of the Secretariat, arranged the 
details of the excursion, which proved invaluable in 








WHERE IN THE WORLD? 


Where in the world would your pupils like new friends? 
From around the world the International Friendship 
League, Inc., collects the names, ages, and addresses of 
boys and girls who are anxious to correspond with boys 
and girls in the United States. This world-wide corres- 
pondence plan is open to those from eight to twenty-eight. 
Each member of the League has a personal introduction 
to someone in a foreign country who is the same age and 
has the same interests. The ensuing correspondence is 
really personal and exciting. 

Write to the International Friendship League, Inc., 40 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass., for information. 
The League is sponsored by the U. S. Dept. of Education. 





clarifying the students’ concepts of this important 
organization, about which they had been studying in 
social studies classes. 

At Flushing the group witnessed a plenary session 
of the General Assembly and heard a debate on the 
problem of the exploitation of immigrant labor. 
Lunch was had at Lake Success in the cafeteria where 
the delegates sat. The youngsters were fascinated 
with the various languages heard in the conversation 
around them during the meal. 

In the afternoon they were taken on a guided tour 
of the Security Council Chamber. In the conference 
room the children sat around a table while Dr. Mum- 
ford talked to them on various features of the as- 
sembly. Sitting in on a committee meeting of the 
Trusteeship Council concluded the visit. 


With the death of Mlle. Isabelle Gallairand on 
December 19, 1949, The Buckley School, of New 
York City, lost a highly valued and much beloved 
member of its faculty. Mlle. Gallairand had been 
with the school for twenty years. 

Succeeding her in the French Department is Mme. 
Olga F. Bourdius. Mme. Bourdius studied at the 
Convent du Sacré Coeur, Paris, and received her M.A. 
degree at New York University. 

Her wide teaching experience includes Ecole Ma- 
ternelle Frangaise, Paris; Teaneck Senior High School, 
Teaneck, N. J.; Bergen Junior College; and Long 
Branch High School. From 1943 to 1948 Mme. 
Bourdius was director of the Chelsea School, New 
York City. 








GRADE PLACEMENT OF MATHEMATICS 
COURSES 
The recently issued report of the Bureau of Research, 
The Grade Placement of Mathematics Courses in Member 
Schools of the SEB may be ordered at the following prices: 
Member Schools: 33 cents a copy 
Non-members: 43 cents a copy 














REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Reprints of the address of Eugene Youngert, Superin- 
tendent of Oak Park Township High School, Ill., “The 
Talents HE Gave Them,” delivered at the Annual Con- 
ference of the SEB on March 5, 1949, may be had for 3 
cents a copy plus cost of mailing. 

Reprints of two articles on “Specific Reading Dis- 
ability” by Dr. Richard S, Eustis and Warren Koehler, 
which appeared in the April and May 1948 issues of Tue 
INDEPENDENT ScHOOL BuLLETIN may be had for 12 cents 
each plus cost of mailing. 

Send orders to Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, 


Mass. 
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PRICE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year . $ .45 each $ .40 
Latin Word List Grew edition) ..........cccccccccsscccccccccss 35 30 
A French Vocabulary (new edition; covers 6 levels) ............ 1.50 1.25 
ek Oe hak cows had ehh a deed ea eens -e ek © .60 55 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 
For June 1947; May 1948 and 1949 .............ceceseeee .08 .06 
For earlier years (so far as they are in stock) .............. 06 .04 
March English Test, 1948, 1949, 1950 
Ee J ryipiccen cen sateccesiweeubes 05 05 
| 8: er re 05 05 
March Arithmetic and Algebra Tests, 1950 
ee ee eee ee 05 05 
Bulletin — 5 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.00 per 75 per 
BS | Rr er er ere ere rer rere ries subscription subscription 
Handbook on News Publicity .................cccccsecceeees 1.50 50 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations ..................0000005. 1.50 A 
Application Blank for Financial Aid .................. eee. .03 .03 
Statement of Principles Which Should Underlie Financial Aid ... .02 .02 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... 15 .10 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... 15 10 
Server OF DEodern LOMGONMCE ... 6... ccc ccc esecetess .20 AS 
Science for the Elementary Grades ..............0.ccecceceees 25 .20 
Report of Modern Language Conference, 1940 ................. 15 12 
Foreign Language Tests (reprint of address by Stalnaker) ....... .10 .08 
Objective Tests in Modern Languages (reprint of address by 
eae Mids bid ane Sali hha nha heads ewe Ae ee 10 .08 
Report of the Modern Language Committee (reprinted from 
Se CICS DD vc adcc eee seaseddeneceucncsncesn 35 30 


Report of a Study of Secondary Curriculum (1933) 





ces atie cables his out of print—copies may be 


Bureau of Research Reports, borrowed 
1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 
NE ks dee enensredns ae denene een va® 50 ae 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Private Schools .... 30 .25 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid .............. out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids ................. 15 10 
1949 Grade Placement of Mathematics ..................- 40 30 
Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, 8, and 9) ....... 25 20 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .......... .20 15 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) jr. Sr. Fr. Sr. 
ashe kak eain bran RES RC Awiee ee eers - = = «= 
Ate tbe grne ania dmned hee Khe ace ineas WERE He No Charge 











OUR ADVERTISERS 


Please mention 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 


when you patronize the advertisers 
whose announcements 


appear on the following pages. 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE SUMMER 


Language Schools 


FRENCH «+ GERMAN ~- ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN «- SPANISH 


Acquire a real mastery of a foreign service. Graduate courses taught by 
language both spoken and written. native teachers with foreign and 
Obtain a thorough understanding of American university experience. 

the country’s institutions, literature 

and culture through the famous Pledge yourself to use no English for 
method of segregation and concentra- seven weeks. Earn a Master’s degree 
tion pioneered 35 years ago by Middle- or a Doctorate, while enjoying the 
bury College. Effective teacher train- beauty of the Champlain valley in the 
ing, or preparation for international foothills of the Green Mountains. 


For complete bulletin and other information, write : 


OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE MIDDLEBURY 14, VERMONT 





June 30 - August 17 
Middlebury, Vermont 








men copy today. 
For grades 7-12 and Ist college year: 


(of the Diagnostic Reading Tests) 
has 7 major uses: 


. For screening purposes in entrance testing 

For prediction of college success 

For sectioning classes in English, etc. 

. For individualizing instruction and assignments 


ADS wh 


. For testing results of remedial work 


Specimen copy of The Survey Test, 40c 
Specimen set of complete battery of Diagnostic Reading Tests, $3.15 





Forms C and D now available 
Schools that have used Forms A and B of The Survey Test of the DIAGNOSTIC READING 


TESTS may now order Forms C and D as needed to continue their programs. Economical of 
time, easy to give and score, useful in planning remedial work, and moderate in cost, The Survey 
Test for these reasons was selected by the Reader’s Digest Educational Service, Inc., for its test- 
ing program covering 900,000 high-school and college students this school year. Order a speci- 


THE SURVEY TEST 


. For assaying skills in Rate, Comprehension, and Vocabulary 


. For selection of individuals and groups for remedial work 


To order quantities, or a specimen copy of The Survey Test, or a specimen set of the total battery, or for informa- 
tion on The Diagnostic Reading Tests, write to Dr. Frances Triggs, Chairman, THE COMMITTEE ON DIAGNOS- 
TIC READING TESTS, INC., Kingscote Apt. 3G, 419 W. 119th St., New York 27, N. Y. 
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Are you on the LEFT? ...orthe RIGHT? 


Some School catalogues contain a para- Other School catalogues read like this: 
graph like this: “* No deduction of fees can be granted for absence 
“* No deduction of fees can be granted for absence or withdrawal of a student. However, the 
or withdrawal of a student.” TUITION REFUND PLAN, which gives 


parents an opportunity to protect themselves 
against loss of tuition, room and boarding fees 
when a student is absent or withdrawn due to 
medical reasons, is available at low cost.”’ 





COMPARE these two paragraphs for the good will and financial protection 
provided at no cost to the school. As with thousands of parents now pro- 
tected at many schools and colleges, you will undoubtedly prefer the one 
on the RIGHT. Send for booklet TRP (3) giving complete information. 


A. W. G. DEWAR, INC. 


Educational Insurance Underwriters 


141 MILK STREET BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 

















SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


Listings of positions in every teaching field, and for school administrators, 
office staffs, and nurses 
Inquiries invited from teachers seeking greater responsibility, change of environment, 
or higher compensation 
No registration fee. 
Interviews by appointment. (The Director will be at the S.E.B. Conference in Washington, February 24-25.) 
A headmaster* writes: “Many thanks for your excellent services. Never in my fifteen years of dealing with 
teachers’ agencies have I found a bureau which so fully understood just the type of 


person for whom we are looking, nor which so quickly and in such numbers produced 
first-class candidates.” 


A teacher* writes: 





* Academy is perfect for us, and I shall do my very best for the school. Thank 
you for finding this position. I’ll let people know what a straight shooter and honest 
talker you are.” 

*Names furnished on request. 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broap Street, Winpsor, Conn. 
Telephone: Windsor 8-2412 
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BY WALTER W. HART 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


Based on the earlier successful geometry textbooks by the same author, this 
text provides a course of classroom study that will enable teachers to guide each 
student to a mastery of geometry on his own level of ability. 


A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


Sound, modern texts incorporating the most recent advances in the teaching of 
algebra. Attractive, readable format and numerous illustrations. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 








THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 
at the beginning of each term. 


More than 350 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 
Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 424 Madison Ave. - New York17,N. Y. 











